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What is the Canadian Welfare Council? 


The Canadian Welfare Council, which reports its year’s activities in 
the following pages, is a voluntary association of individual persons and 
social agencies who need one another's help and support in carrying out the 
very extensive work of promoting social welfare in Canada. It is not a govern- 
ment body, but government departments take their place along with private 
social agencies in the total program of the Council. Indeed one of its strengths 
lies in its uniting of private and public agencies in a free co-operative effort, 
in which citizens make their voices heard, and help to shape both public and 
private policy. It is non-partisan and non-sectarian, is concerned only with 
social welfare, and is at the service of any groups who are working towards 
a better life for Canadians. 


The Council is supported financially by fees from individual members 
and agencies, by grants from community chests, municipal, provincial and 
federal governments, and by donations from philanthropic persons and 
businesses in all parts of Canada. 


A representative Board of Governors, elected by the members and helped 
by committees, is the policy-making body for the Council; the all-the-year- 
round work is carried out by a full-time executive staff of ten or more persons 
working in and from Council House in Ottawa. 


The members of the Council, numbering some 780 individuals and 380 
organizations, are scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific and can seldom 
meet as a body. At annual business meetings each individual member and 
each organization has a vote in elections and other vital business. Between 
annual meetings the Board of Governors meets about six times yearly to make 
important decisions in the name of the members it represents. Nor is the 
Board cut off from the membership during this time: it endeavours to keep 
in touch through a system of regional advisers, numbering about 150, who 
speak for members in the various regions, and also through committees of 
members who pave the way for important decisions by collecting information 
and framing suggestions. 








Council members working in special fields may belong to one or more 
of the six Divisions: Community Chests and Councils; Family Welfare; Child 
Welfare; Public Welfare; Recreation; Delinquency and Crime. While autono- 
mous in respect to the detail of their specialized work, the Divisions keep the 
Board informed and refer important pronouncements and decisions to that 
body before making them public. 


The Council does not give direct service to persons in need. This is done 
through the social agencies and government departments that make up its 
membership. The Council's job, as the assistant executive director’s report 
(printed elsewhere in this issue) shows, is to help these agencies and depart- 
ments to plan and act co-operatively, and to provide them with the technical 
assistance needed to develop the highest standard of work possible in Cana- 


dian social welfare. 


The Council has become the national headquarters for agencies in its 
various Divisions, and has reduced to this extent the number of nationally 
organized agencies necessary. But it also works co-operatively with national 
organizations such as the Red Cross, the Canadian Mental Health Association, 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, youth and recreation agencies, 


and other health and welfare bodies. 


There are obvious problems for the Council in attempting to relate so 
many and such varied areas of social work. But there are clear advantages 
as well. The Divisions and Departments, working closely together in their 
day-to-day operations, sharing plans, discussing new programs as they are 
being evolved, acting in unison in areas of common interest, ensure a unity 
of purpose and action in Canadian social work that could not otherwise be 


achieved. 


In its constant effort to adapt its work to the changing needs of our times, 
and in its practical success in doing this, the Council has established itself 
in a position of great responsibility. Canada is a vast country which, despite 
its variety of terrain and people, has developed a unity beyond the hopes of 
its founders, and there is no doubt that organizations like ours have played 
their part in bringing this about. But while Canada has been growing in 
national character—and pride—the world has changed too: “this little world 
now so suddenly contracted into human neighbourhood”, as Dr. Arthur 
Phelps expressed it in a recent broadcast. The Canadian Welfare Council 
dedicates itself to nurturing all the best that is implied in the term “human 
neighbourhood”. 


Z 





News of the Annual Meeting 


King Edward Hotel, Toronto, May 2, 3, and 4, 1951 


ANARIES and budgies singing, 
i and sometimes screaming, 
in the rotunda of the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, provided 
sound effects for the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil, held in May 2, 3 and 4, which 
were sometimes rather more than 
background music. But perhaps we 
can forgive them for almost drown- 
ing out the speakers at one meeting 
—it’s a pretty poor conference that 
doesn’t have some untoward hap- 
pening, and at least the programs, 
most beautifully prepared by our 
public information man and then 
apparently lost on the way to 
Toronto, did arrive in the nick of 
time, after members of the Council 
staff had been chewing their finger- 
nails for several hours waiting for 
them to come. 

The Council’s Annual Meeting is 
not just a business meeting. When 
so many—some 500—of our mem- 
bers are gathered together from 
distant fields, it is more than an 
occasion for electing officers and 
receiving annual reports; it is also 
a grand opportunity for discussing 
our work in all its variety. 

As we glance back over annual 
reports of the Council we find that 
every year is described in one way 
or another as a year of crisis, almost 
from the beginning. This year is 
no exception. But we are hopeful 
that war can be averted, and we 
believe that many of the tensions 
among peoples and nations can be 





relieved by truly humanitarian 
action. We therefore chose for the 
theme of this thirty-first annual 
meeting the statement “Welfare is 
Defence”. By this we mean that 
the best defence against © social 
calamity in any form is the well- 
being of people all over the world. 


ROBERT McKEOWN 
Ottawa Correspondent, 
Montreal Standard 


Recently appointed 

Chairman Editorial 

Board Canadian 
Welfare 


The first two days were devoted 
to the normal discussion of the 
improvement and extension of our 
social services. The third was 
given over to a consideration of 
Social Welfare and Defence, in 
recognition of this year’s particular 
crisis. 

The business meeting took place 
on the morning of May 3. Amend- 
ments to the by-laws were passed; 
the reports of the executive direc- 
tor, his assistant and the treasurer 
were received; members of the 
Board of Governors and_ the 
regional advisers were selected; and 
the president gave her annual ad- 
dress. The complete Annual Re- 
port is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 





The six Divisions of the Council 
held their annual meetings on the 
first morning or at lunch of the first 
day, and two afternoons were given 
to general sessions, which dealt 
with subjects of wide interest to 
members. On the first afternoon, 
four of these general sessions were 
held concurrently, and on_ the 
second, five. A general complaint 
was that people couldn’t . split 
themselves four or five ways 
in order to be at all these sessions, 
and indeed it was difficult to choose 
from the very attractive program. 


* * * 


First a word about the annual 
dinner. Over 200 members filled the 
ballroom of the King Edward for 
this affair. At the head table sat 
a large number of distinguished 
guests, among them the Honour- 
able W. A. Goodfellow, Minister of 


Public Welfare for Ontario, and 
Controller F. Louis Shannon of 
Toronto, who brought greetings 


from the province and city respec- 
tively. After dinner, Dr. Hugh L. 
Keenleyside, Director General of 
the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program, spoke on 
“Welfare is Defence”. Dr. Keenley- 
side put this theme in its world 
setting. His address was sobering, 
and to some depressing. Sobering 
it ought certainly to be, depressing 
only if we cannot meet the chal- 
lenge: “There has never been a 
time in human history”, he said, 
“when so much cold, calculated, 


callous planning has been devoted 
to the destruction and degradation 
of human life, yet never has there 
been a time when so many people 





in so many parts of the world have 
given an affirmative reply to the 
fundamental question, ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ ” 


* * * 


CARL REINKE 
Manager 
Public Relations 
Bureau, 
CIL, Montreal 


Chairman 
Community Chests und 
Councils Division 


The annual meeting of the Com- 
munity Chests and Councils Divi- 
sion brought together 62 delegates 
from 16 cities. The report showed 
that three new member chests have 
joined the Division, and that sev- 
eral cities are considering forming 
chests and welfare councils. Field 
consultation service has been 
started on a regular basis, and 
closer ties with members of the 
Division have been developed. The 
business part of the meeting was 
followed by a panel discussion on 
fund raising in which campaigns in 
cities of various sizes and the use 
of volunteer 
cribed. 


‘anvassers were des- 


This Division arranged an after- 
noon How to Get a 
Council Accepted as the Social 
Welfare Planning Body of the 
Community. Miss Gwyneth Howell 
of the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies, who discussed planning 
in the larger city, pointed to the 
strategic importance of the quali- 


session on 








fications of the president and staff 
of the welfare council. Miss Hazel- 
dine Bishop, executive director of 
the Edmonton Council of Com- 
munity Services, discussed council 
planning in the smaller community 
and pointed out a number of fac- 
tors peculiar to the small city. 
Pierre Laplante, executive secretary 
of the Quebec City Welfare Coun- 
cil, outlined his city’s experience in 
developing a welfare council. Much 
of the discussion centered on the 
pros and cons of structural relation- 
ships between chests and councils. 
The consensus was that these 
relationships are not as important 
as the personalities and attitudes of 
the people involved, since under 
any circumstances a chest and 
council must work closely together. 

The final discussion at this ses- 
sion was on Public Relations in 
Chest and Council Work. David 
Crawley of the CWC staff, opened 
discussion with a paper on “What 
We Are Trying to Do”, in which he 
outlined a number of public rela- 
tions problems of chests and coun- 
cils. Carl Birchard, Ottawa Council 
of Social Agencies, presented de- 
tailed suggestions of how councils 
can strengthen their relations with 
the public, and Miss Donalda 
McRae, on behalf of Hugh H. 
Harvey, of the public relations 
committee of the Community 
Chest and Council of Greater Van- 
couver, presented a paper on the 
importance of linking chests and 
councils in their public relations 
work. All of the discussions disting- 
uished between the broader aspects 
of public relations and publicity, 





which is merely a part of public 
relations work. 


* * * 


J. S. WHITE 
Deputy Minister of 
Welfare, Saskatchewan 


Chairman 
Public Welfare 
Division 


The Public Welfare Division’s 
report was introduced by a review 
of public welfare developments in 
Canada and this, with some addi- 
tions, is included in this issue as the 
“Across Canada” feature. The re- 
port also called attention to the 
needs of the aged as to financial 
security, medical care, housing and 
supplementary care. An open ses- 
sion was arranged by this Division 
on Some Aspects of Old Age, and 
papers were given by Dr. Odin W. 
Anderson, University of Western 
Ontario on “Medical Care for the 
Aged” and W. A. Goulding, Toron- 
to, on “Housing for the Aged”. Dr. 
Anderson sketched the special needs 
of the aged for medical care in their 
social setting, and described various 
ways in which they could be met 
by social action with due regard 
for priorities in the kinds of care 
provided. Mr. Goulding described 
the housing needs of old people 
with varying degrees of health and 
independence, and told how com- 
munities could plan housing for the 








aged in relation to other commun- 
ity services which they need. 


The Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and the Local Welfare 
Departments — Let’s Work To- 
gether was the title of another 
session arranged by this Division 
under the chairmanship of B. G. 
Sullivan, Ontario Regional Super- 
visor of the UIC. E. L. Merrill 
and P. Jones outlined work of the 
National Employment Service and 
the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, and R. Kenyon and W. B. 
Gilks, public! welfare officials in 
Guelph and Toronto, spoke on the 
relationships of the federal service 
and the municipalities. In the dis- 
cussion it was pointed out that 
insurance benefits were paid under 
contract and hence had to be paid 
directly to the claimant. The im- 
portance of educating insured per- 
sons to apply for benefits as soon 
as they became unemployed was 
discussed: some persons apparently 
thinking of benefits as charity did 
not apply until all their funds were 
used up. Since they still had to 
wait for nine days for benefits they 
came to the municipalities for 
assistance in the meantime. Diffi- 
culties were also experienced be- 
sause benefits ceased when the man 
obtained work, and not when he 
received his first pay. It was urged 
that the UIC officers and the local 
agencies should be more aware of 
each others’ jobs in order to refer 
persons who needed help to the 


proper sources. 
* * * 





SAMUEL COHEN 
Barrister 
TORONTO 


Chairman 
Family Division 


“The maintenance of a peaceful 
and secure community is an essen- 
tial ingredient for the full develop- 
ment of a good family life.” This, 
from the report of the Family 
Division, sets the goal towards 
which the work of the Division is 
progressing through the. two _ re- 
sponsibilities which it suggests that 
family agencies should take on, 
individuals and 


direct service to 


families, and _ participation and 
leadership in community-wide 
planning and social action for 
human needs. Among the problems 
mentioned in the report as facing 
family agencies to-day are the high 
cost of living and the lack of proper 
dwellings, which both cause serious 
family problems; and the shortage 
of resources for doing a successful 
job, for instance a sufficient number 
of trained caseworkers, homemaker 
for families where the 
mother is unable to discharge her 
function completely, and phychia- 
tric services to give direction in the 
treatment of family problems. 
The concern about the housing 


situation felt by this Division found 


services 





expression in an open meeting on 
Bad Housing: Number One Threat 
to Family Life. Miss Mary Burn- 
ham of the Family Service Bureau, 
Hamilton, described the various 
expedients that she had found fam- 
ilies resorting to, in their efforts to 
come to terms with the housing 
shortage; Miss Constance Harrison 
of the Children’s Aid Society, To- 
ronto told what happens to child- 
ren when proper shelter cannot be 
provided for the family unit; Mrs. 
H. L. Luffman, Toronto, described 
the working of the Regent Park 
Housing project where low-income 
families are housed in dwellings at 
rents proportionate to the family 
income; and Mrs. Robert McQueen, 
Winnipeg, out of her knowledge 
both as social worker and student 
of housing problems, outlined steps 
which could be taken under exist- 
ing legislation and forms of govern- 
ment to improve the supply of 


houses. 
* * . 


MRS. J. M. RUDEL 
MONTREAL 


Chairman 
Child Welfare 
Division 


Besides the changes in legislation 
affecting children, which are des- 
cribed in “Across Canada” in this 
issue, the report of the Child Wel- 
fare Division called attention to 


' Barbeau, 





safeguards that are needed in 
adoption practice to prevent the 
tragic misunderstandings that arise 
when insufficient information 1s 
given to all parties concerned. The 
report also mentioned the need for 
care for disturbed children who 
cannot be cared for in the ordinary 
foster home or institution, and the 
Winnipeg Children’s Home was 
cited as a pioneer project in this 
area which might provide an 
example of how the problem could 
be tackled. Care for pre-school blind 
children is being undertaken by 
the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind with the aid of a 
grant from the Atkinson Founda- 
tion. Child guidance facilities are 
being improved in many parts of 
Canada with the help of federal 
health grants, but there is still need 
for much better facilities for play 
therapy and child guidance 
especially in smaller centres. More 
and better workers are needed in 
the children’s field; and another 
immediate problem is a reduction 
in the population of children’s in- 
stitutions and the relation of com- 
munity services more closely to the 
needs of children who can profit 
from group care. 


Meeting the Needs of Excep- 


tional Children was the subject of 


a general meeting arranged by the 
Child Welfare Division. Dr. G. L. 
technical director of 
Mount Providence, Montreal, gave 
a paper on “The Social Problem 
of Mental Deficiency”, describing 
what deficiency is, how it condi- 
tions the child’s social life and the 
education he needs, what work the 





deficient adult can do, and what 
he needs by way of services to help 
him to contribute his best to the 
community’s work. A panel discus- 
sion followed the formal paper. 


Miss Bessie Gemmell, district 
secretary for Moss Park for the 
Neighbourhood Workers’ Associa- 
tion, Toronto, described some of 
the social difficulties of mental 
defectives, and how parents can be 
helped to accept their children’s 
limitations, Miss Ida Robb, princi- 
pal of the Lucy Morrison School, 
Hamilton, told of school pro- 
grams to help retarded children 
who are not in institutional care, 
and Mr. H. R. Thompson, principal 
of the Nova Scotia Training School, 
described the placing-out _ pro- 
gram of his_ institution. The 
session was closed with a showing 
of the film “Angry Boy”, which 


interprets the difficulties of a 
deeply disturbed child. 
* * * 
PROFESSOR 


C. E. HENDRY 
School of Social 
Work, Toronto 


Chairman 
Recreation Division 


The annual meeting of the Recre- 
ation Division received reports on 
projects on Service Clubs and 
Community Recreation; Functions 
and Structure of the Division; 
Institute Service; and Steel Con- 








trol and Recreation (the problem 
of getting building supplies for 
community centres). At the 
luncheon session the retiring secre- 
tary, Mr. Ernest McEwen, was 
presented with a brief case, a wallet 
and a book, in recognition of his 
services to the Division. Professor 
Charles E. Hendry gave a colourful 
account of “What I Saw of Recrea- 
tion in Europe”, touching on 
experiences in almost every coun- 
try of Western Europe. 

One of the best sessions of the 
conference, we are told, was the 
open session on Recreation in Insti- 
tutions at which Sister Bernadette 
gave an outstanding paper on the 
recreation program in this school 
for disturbed girls run by the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd. Mr. Earl 
Cunningham, Guelph, spoke of 
recreation in the penal institution; 
Miss Margaret Newton, Toronto, 
outlined the problems confronting 
institutions which serve dependent 
children; and Miss Doris Grotewohl 
of the School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto spoke of the 
role of recreation in mental institu- 
tions. The chairman was Professor 
Alan Klein of the School of Social 
Work, Toronto. 


Throughout the discussion it was 
emphasized that recreation in an 
institution was not just pastime, 
but contributes to the total pro- 
gram for which the _ institution 
is set up, and the staff member 
responsible for recreation is part 
of the staff team in which each 
member is engaged in his special 
contribution to the job. Segregation 
creates its special problems for in- 





mates not only as individuals but 
as members of various groups, and 
the recreation program can pro- 
vide constructive outlets for the 
often turbulent feeling generated 
both by past experience and life in 


the institution. 
e * a 


NoRMAN Borns, K.C. 
TORONTO 


Chairman 
Delinquency and 
Crime Division 





According to the Annual Report 
of the Delinquency and Crime 
Division this has been a year of 
comparative inactivity, as Miss 
Jackson, formerly secretary, left 
the Council last July. Before her 
departure, however, a brief on the 
revision of the Criminal Code was 
prepared by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Norman 
Borins, K.C., and presented on 
June 14, 1950, to the Minister of 
Justice. A supplement to this brief 
is planned for this year. A report 
on facilities for the care of the 
young offender, begun in 1949, has 
been partially completed by Miss 
Jackson, and it is hoped that this 
will soon be made available to 
members. Miss Govan, who has 
been acting secretary of the Divi- 
sion, has answered a large corres- 
pondence from the office, and notes 
in the report that requests have 
come for material on the extra- 
mural employment of convicts, the 


training of volunteer probation 
officers, and standards of practice 
in family courts, among others. The 
last-named subject, with variations 
related to jurisdiction, procedures 
and financing, has brought in- 
quiries from five different provinces 
within the past few months. With 
the arrival of Mr. William McGrath 
on July 1, to assist Miss Govan, 
it is expected that the Division 
will resume, or surpass, its previous 
activity. 


* * * 


French Commission 


J.-M. GUERARD, K.C. 
QuEBEC 


Chairman 
(Mr. Guérard is also a 
Vice-president of the 
Canadian Welfare 
Council ) 





The French Commission of the 
Council, an important new body 
which has come into existence dur- 
ing the past year, held its annual 
meeting at luncheon on May 2, 
with Dr. Louis Charbonneau in 
the chair, in the absence of the 
regular chairman, Mr. J. M. 
Guérard, K.C. About 25 French- 
speaking members of the Council 
attended, representing a_ great 
variety of agencies. The Com- 
mission, itself a standing committee 
of the Board of Governors, has 
three standing sub-committees: the 
editorial board of Bien-Etre Social, 
the Council’s French-language 
journal, a committee on Termi- 








nology in Social Work which is 
building up a glossary of French 
social work expressions, and a 
finance sub-committee which works 
at increasing the number of French- 
speaking members of the Council. 
An institute for councils of social 
agencies and community chests, 
and a seminar on the needs of the 
aged, both in French, are contem- 
plated by the Division, and also a 
sub-committee on public assistance. 


* * * 


E. E. SPARROW 
Chairman 
Ontario Workmen's 
Compensation Board 

Toronto 


Chairman 
Personnel Committe: 





The open session Increasing Staff 
Competence was arranged by the 
sub-committee on staff develop- 
ment of the Council’s Personnel 
Committee. Miss Phyllis Haslam 
of the National Council of the 
YWCA, Toronto, presented for 
discussion the report of the Per- 
sonnel Committee on staff develop- 
ment, which is to be made available 
to executives to assist them with 
agency plans and with interpreta- 
tion to their boards. The report 
stresses the responsibility of the 
agency for helping its staff grow 
in professional knowledge and sKill, 
and outlines some of the ways in 


which this can be done. One of 
these methods is staff meetings, and 
the panel discussion under Mr. 
David Weiss, took up this particu- 
lar aspect. Staff meetings were 
discussed as an administrative tool, 
as a teaching and supervisory tool, 
and as an instrument for democra- 
tic participation in the agency’s 
development. Other elements that 
came into the discussion were the 
“structuring” of the staff meeting, 
the group process involved, the 
educational function, and the dif- 
ferent types of staff meetings. 
* * * 


W. F. 
PRENDERGAST 
Assistant io the 

President, Imperial 
Oil, Limited, 
Toronto 


Chairman 
Public Relations 
Committee 





Com- 
on 
in Social Work—How to 


The 
mittee 
Myths 
Handle Them. Mr. Wilfred San- 
ders, of the Canadian Institute of 
Public Opinion, Toronto, and Mr. 
C. W. Gilchrist, of the Canadian 
Good Roads Association, Ottawa, 
described how  misapprehensions 
about social welfare develop in the 
public mind, and how social agen- 
cies of all kinds can use information 
media to combat misinformation 
and educate the public in correct 
attitudes towards the social ser- 
vices. 


Public 
arranged 


Relations 
the session 


10 








Social Welfare and Defence 


The third day of our Annual 
Meeting (May 4) was given over 
to consideration of Social Welfare 
and Defence, and meetings were 
arranged under the auspices of the 
Council’s Committee on Welfare 
Needs in an Emergency. The per- 
sons present at the general sessions 
of the day included Council mem- 
bers, representatives of the groups 
who were specially invited because 
they had a special contribution to 
make, and any other interested per- 
sons who wished to attend. 

A plenary session held in the 
morning was designed to give fun- 
damental information which would 
help the discussion held during the 
day. Mrs. Fraser, President of the 
Council, in opening the proceedings 
pointed out that these were not 
planning or policy-making meet- 
ings, nor was there any intention 
of forming pressure groups to seek 
government action. The intention 
rather was to give members and 
others an opportunity to exchange 
information and to get a consensus 
on the welfare problems Canada 
might have to face and, in general 
terms. the lines along which the 
Council should proceed if an emer- 
gency situation should develop in 
Canada. 

Mr. Mitchell W. Sharp, Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
speaking on “The Economic Setting 
of Defence Preparations” pointed 
out that direct defence spending by 
the Canadian Government is not 
the only factor in determining the 


economic background for welfare 
planning, but that “Canadian wel- 
fare services would still have to 
reckon with the demands which are 
being placed upon real resources 
available in and to Canada by the 
defence preparations going on in 
other countries and which are re- 
flected in rising prices in Canada”. 
Other factors are that “in a period 
of preparation of uncertain dura- 
tion” priorities are by no means so 
obvious nor so readily accepted as 
in wartime, and that defence-sup- 
porting industry makes demands 
on the national resources which do 
not appear in government budgets. 
A condition of general preparedness 
may go on for a long time and 
social services will have to be 
planned in a setting of very unusual 
economic conditions. 


Professor Charles E. Hendry of 
the School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, spoke directly on 
the problems that would have to 
be faced if and when war actually 
broke out, drawing on lessons that 
had been learned in both world 
wars and the interval between 
them. 


Throughout he stressed the im- 
portance of people working together 
—lay and professional, military and 
civil, governmental and voluntary 
—and of advance planning to dove- 
tail all groups and services that 
might be involved in welfare plan- 
ning for a possible emergency. 


Group Sessions 


After this introduction 


four 








groups met concurrently to discuss 
Welfare Needs of the Armed Forces 
and their Dependents; Recreation 
and Related Services for Members 
of the Armed Forces; Welfare and 


Civil Defence; and Community 
Services—Increased Demand? Dur- 
ing the afternoon study committees 
continued discussions started in 
the groups, and brought in reports 
to a general session held in the 
evening. These reports will be the 
basis for further study by the 
Council’s committees. During the 
afternoon there was also held a 
meeting on “Mental Health in a 
Period of Stress” reported elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Welfare Needs of the Armed 
Forces and their Dependents. 

Major Paul Hart of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence prefaced 
the discussion on this subject by 
reviewing the welfare problems in 
the armed forces and explaining 
how the forces propose to meet 
them. Miss Francoise Marchand, 
‘of the Bureau d’Assistance Sociale 
aux Familles, Montreal, described 
the problems private agencies are 
facing in regard to service men and 
their families, and Miss Louise 
Gordon, London, spoke on the 
work of the Dependents’ Board 
of Trustees in the second world 
war. 

The group discussing this sub- 
ject wished to put it on record that 
“our primary wish is for the pre- 
servation of peace”, but that citi- 
zens must share responsibility for 
the welfare, and hence the efficiency, 
of the armed forces. The group 
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favoured the setting up of 
machinery for joint planning 
through some such organization as 
an advisory committee to the De- 
partment of National Defence, and 
emphasized the need to redefine 
clearly the role of voluntary agen- 
cies in relation to public agencies, 
in the light of the services which 
are now developed and available 
to families of enlisted men. There 
is urgent need for channels of com- 
munication between government 
departments and local agencies. 
The group recommended further 
study of the operation of the De- 
pendents’ Board of Trustees, in- 
cluding its training programs 
for staff, and also of policies with 
respect to pay and allowances for 
the forces. Wherever possible the 
services should use qualified social 
workers to deal with social difficul- 
ties of service men and their de- 
pendents. Where this is not pos- 
sible, special training should be 
given to personnel assigned to such 
duties. Regional committees of lay 
and professional persons as a 
medium for interpreting and pro- 
moting social welfare in the defence 
program, were also recommended. 


Recreation and Related Ser- 
vices for Members of the Armed 
Forces. Mr. Joseph E. Laycock 
outlined the significance of recrea- 
tion and related services for mem- 
bers of the armed forces, and 
Colonel J. Wallis described the 
present and proposed official ar- 
rangements for such services. 

The feeling of this group in the 
discussion which followed was that 





recreation alone does not produce 
good morale, but that a common 
goal, respect for leadership, and 
respect for methods used, were also 
necessary. Welfare and recreation 
services should be recognized as 
being essential, in the same way as 
medical or chaplain services; these 
services should be directed by 
persons with high qualifications in 
these fields and of suitable rank to 
ensure proper recognition of their 
place and function in the military 
organization; careful use should be 
made of trained and experienced 
personnel, and functions should be 
clarified so that welfare services are 
not confused by lumping together 
recreation services and casework 
services which require skills of a 
different kind. Appropriate civilian 
participation in planning of recrea- 
tional services, the group agreed, 
was desirable and would be most 
effective if developed on a continu- 
ing basis and before a fixed plan 
had been prepared and authorized 
by the military services. 


Welfare and Civil Defence. 
R. B. Curry of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, 
speaking in place of the Deputy 
Minister of Welfare, Dr. Geo. F. 
Davidson, who was not able to be 
present, reviewed present policies 
and developing organization in 
government for welfare in civil 
defence, as a basis for the discus- 
sion which followed. 

This group was of the opinion 
that preparation can minimize 
greatly the effects on the civilian 


population of enemy attacks. Prob- 
lems peculiar to Canada must be 
taken into consideration: there 
are comparatively few heavily pop- 
ulated areas; wide dispersal of the 
population makes the probability 
of frequent attacks on one centre 
less likely, but on the other hand 
makes it difficult to send help from 
one centre to another quickly. 
While every province now has some 
organization for civil defence, 
responsibility for welfare services 
are not yet clearly assigned, and 
this is particularly serious in Can- 
ada where three kinds of govern- 
ment operate. The problems of 
registration, information, shelter, 
food, clothing, bedding and institu- 
tional care, for example, can be 
much confused by existing resi- 
dence requirements and arrange- 
ments for financing. 

This group, like the others, was 
concerned about the staff prob- 
lem. For civil defence the problem 
is peculiar in that trained social 
workers, especially the more recent 
graduates of schools, would be 
liable to call-up. The training of 
volunteers in great numbers would 
be necessary, both to supplement 
existing social services and in 
many cases to replace trained staff 
who might in an emergency have 
to leave their regular jobs for 
special duties. The group believed 
that trained, experienced social 
workers should be regarded as 
being in an essential occupation, 
and should be placed where their 
skills are most useful and not 
drawn off to do service outside the 
field they are best fitted for. 








Community Services—Increased 
Demand 

This session was opened by 
papers from Dr. Geo. V. Hay- 
thorne, Director of the Economic 
and Research Branch, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa, who spoke on 
the manpower situation, Mr. H. C. 
Hudson of the Special Placements 
Branch of the National Employ- 
ment Service, who described the 
National Conference on the Reha- 
bilitation of Handicapped Civilians, 
and Dr. Albert Rose, who spoke on 
the housing situation. All these 
papers suggested situations which 
would cause either increased de- 
mand or changing demands for 
community services. It is expected. 
for example, that there would be 
greater needs for labour, but there 
are normal sources of supply such 
as young people coming into the 
labour market, new immigrants, and 
those at present unemployed. After 
this a reserve of women, older 
workers, and the handicapped can 
be drawn upon if appropriate social 
services can be provided for them. 
The long-term housing shortage is 
likely to be aggravated by the 
needs of new families, immigrants, 
and people moving because of 
shifts in production. 

Mr. Robert Wilson, personnel 
manager of the Studebaker Com- 
pany in Hamilton, suggested that 
industry itself would need to plan 
now to meet some of the problems 
that might arise from the greater 
employment of youth and women. 
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Many opinions were expressed 
about the demands that might be 
made for family services, informa- 
tion services (especially in regard 
to housing), mental health ser- 
vices, and day nurseries. Action 
would have to be taken to offset 
the shortage of foster homes which 
might be occasioned by higher em- 
ployment and housing shortages; 
permanent rather than temporary 
housing should be built; recreation 
services should be supplemented by 
overall group activities to build an 
attitude of responsibility, and safe- 
guards such as medical examina- 
tions should be used in employing 
older workers and the disabled. 

* 


* * 


If, from this varied day’s pro- 
gram, it is appropriate to draw any 
general conclusion, it would be that 
workers in the welfare field are 
likely to keep their heads, what- 
ever may happen. At the same time 
that they were informing them- 
selves about changes that are 
taking place in the social setting 
in which they work, and about pos- 
sible changes in the work itself, 
they were also reaffirming their 
belief in the value of what they are 
doing now. Over and over again 
it was emphasized that the better 
normal services are, the easier it is 
to adapt them to emergencies; and 
conversely that emergency services 
should be planned around the con- 
tinuing needs of people, so that 
they fit the pattern of desirable 
social development. 





_—_— 


Mental Health 


in a Period of Stress 


Meeting held in St. James Parish Hall, Toronto, May 4, 1951 


HE week of the Annual Meet- 
ing was also Mental Health 
Week in Canada and the 
United States. Since good mental 
health is one of the great needs in 
this time of anxiety it seemed 
appropriate to give over one of the 
sessions on the day devoted to 
Social Welfare and Defence to an 
open meeting on “Mental Health 
in a Period of Stress”. It was a 
good meeting, with about 250 
people present. 

Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor of the Canadian Mental Health 
Association, who presided, pointed 
out that the primary threat to our 
calm of mind was the uncertain 
future that confronts us. Dr. J. R. 
Seeley, speaking on “Society on 
Edge”, expanded this idea by say- 
ing that we live in a society which 
is in a state of permanent crisis. 
Moreover the acquisition of a 
stable character which can _ with- 
stand all personal accidents of an 
emotional kind is very difficult, 
because there are voices calling to 
us from all directions, telling us to 
believe this, or this, or this, and few 
of us can know what to believe and 
what to live by. He said we need a 
new and sensibly stable abiding 
system of values around which men 
can rally on a world-wide scale. 
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Dr. Reva Gerstein, psychologist, 
whose subject was “The Home in 
Times of Stress”, emphasized the 
experience of the last war, that 
children suffer least when they 
have the assurance of parental love 
and care, and that now we must 
try to strengthen family life against 
the threat of a “society on edge”. 
Family life, and especially maternal 
care or the best possible substitutes 
for it, require the full use of all our 
social resources: family agencies, 
education for motherhood, marriage 
counselling, psychological and 
psychiatric services and child-car- 
ing agencies. 

Mr. Harold Whitley, a Toronto 
teacher who is giving mental health 
services in six schools, spoke on 
“The Role of the Educator in a 
Crisis”. He said that education in a 
democratic society is specially 
difficult because goals are always 
changing. When times are difficult 
there is a tendency to go back to 
the 3 R’s and to shout for “stern 
discipline” for the young. If stern 
discipline means self-discipline for 
the good of one’s self and others, 
well and good. If it means relying 
on force and regimentation it is 
bad. He said “You can’t knock off 
education for the duration”. Child- 
ren are always growing up, and to 








deny them the best of training for 
even a year or two means a per- 
manent deprivation of something 
essential. 

Mr. Farrell Toombs of the Insti- 
tute of Business Administration, 
University of Toronto, replaced Dr. 
William Line, the scheduled speaker 
who was not able to be present, 
and spoke on “Industry in Times 
of Stress”. He also deplored the 
yielding to authoritarian methods 
in times of strain. Workers, includ- 
ing the white-collar group, need to 
have a voice in their affairs, in bad 
times and good, to prevent anxiety 
either from underwork or overwork. 
The “security provisions” we are 
tempted to adopt when we are 
panicky, themselves cause panic. If 
we are encouraged to look for com- 
munists and fellow-travellers in our 
midst, everyone suspects everyone 
else and feels himself suspected. 
The person who deviates ever so 
slightly from the conventional may 
be accused of being a subversive. 
Tension can be lessened by group 
enterprise, not on the superficial 
level of car pools in the plant, but 
by genuine working enterprises. 
Minority groups can be given a 
chance to show their worth in 
times like these, and this also re- 
duces tension. 

Dr. J. D. M. Griffin, medical 
director of the Canadian Mental 
Health Association, spoke on 
“Mental Health for Defence in the 
Community”. He said that he 
found people asking “How can we 
steel ourselves for what is to 
come?” He pointed out the possible 
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dangers of talking as if World War 
III were inevitable. Expecting 
disaster may push us closer to it. 
He recommended saying “if” 
rather than “when” a crisis arises. 
If war occurs, the civilian popula- 
tion is really a shield for the mili- 
tary; and civilian panic is a real aid 
to the enemy. Good civilian morale 
needs strong conviction of purpose. 
This is aided by providing full in- 
formation and_ necessary _ basic 
planning; but not so much advance 
planning that people lose interest 
in tasks that have been assigned 
too soon. 

Boredom undercuts morale. Hav- 
ing definite things to do prevents 
indecision and panic. He suggested 
that a manual of psychological first 
aid would be useful in defence plan- 
ning so that people could recognize 
and deal with the symptoms of 
mental trauma, which can appear 
in groups as well as in individuals. 

In closing the meeting Dr. 
Hincks gave his prescription for 
mental health: 

1. Do your job with increasing 
zeal: the more interest you have in 
it, the less you will worry about 
alarms of war. 

2. Share your life with others. 
Belonging to a group gives you 
more strength to withstand mental 
shocks. 

3. Have a well defined goal and 
the determination to reach it. 

4. Be more concerned about your 
fellow man than about yourself. 

5. Encourage the selection of good 
natural leaders in your group and 
community. 


Canadian Welfare Council 
THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


Presented at the Annual Meeting held in Toronto, May 3, 1951 





HE Annual Report of the 
Canadian Welfare Council, as 
those of you who have attend- 

ed these meetings previously may 
recall, is concerned with two kinds 
of stock-taking. It attempts to 
estimate the state of social welfare 
in Canada; and against this back- 
ground to appraise the accomplish- 
ments and adequacy of our national 


organization. The double task, 
however we approach it, is a for- 
midable one but it does divide 


naturally into these two parts. The 
plan this morning is for my assoc- 
iate, Miss Touzel, to deal with the 
work of the Council while I confine 
my attention to the current social 
scene. 

Even so the problem for both of 
us is one of condensation. There is 
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PART I: 


WELFARE IN 
CANADA, 1951 


R. E. G. DAVIS 


Executive Director 


so much to say and so little time to 
say it. For my own part, after 
some struggle I have abandoned 
the effort to trace in detail the 
course of social welfare develop- 
ments in Canada during the past 
year. Instead I am proposing that 
we stand off as it were at a distance 
and regard the total situation in 
which we find ourselves from two 
distinct points of view. I should 
like to suggest that we look at it 
first from the angle of history and 
second from the angle of the con- 
temporary world situation. Such an 
exercise, if we are even partially 
successful, should put the immed- 
iate obligations of the Council into 
clearer perspective, which is after 
all one of the principal objects of 
an annual report. 








The historical approach is partic- 
ularly appropriate this year at the 
midpoint of the twentieth century. 
As we look back briefly two facts 
stand out which are of particular 
interest to a group like ours. The 
first is the amazing economic de- 
velopment, + stimulated by two 
world wars, which has transformed 
a mainly agricultural country into 
one of the great industrial nations 
of modern times. The second, and 
not unrelated, fact is the extensive 
growth that has taken place in our 
social services. At the turn of the 
century it is doubtful whether total 
public expenditures for health and 
welfare in Canada exceeded $3 or 
$4 million annually, most of it 
borne by the municipalities. Today 
the corresponding figure runs at 
least to a billion dollars and has 
been estimated as high as a billion 
and a half. 


In the intervening years we 
have developed a whole series of 
social welfare measures, far too 
numerous to mention, but includ- 
ing notably workmen’s compen- 
sation, which goes back to 1914; 
mothers’ allowances, established 
first in Manitoba in 1916; old age 
pensions, dating from 1927, and 
shortly to be extended and im- 
proved; unemployment insurance, 
one constructive outcome of the 
depression; family allowances; well- 
developed child welfare services; an 
unsurpassed program for veterans; 
and progressive health measures in 
most provinces, assisted by sub- 
stantial grants from the federal 
treasury. 


Besides, with each year that 
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passes, new programs are being 
added to the present stock and at 
all three levels of government, 
extensions and improvements in 
existing programs are constantly 
being introduced. The accomplish- 
ments in these regards for 1950-1 
have already been detailed in the 
report of the Public Welfare Divi- 
sion and it is not necessary here to 
go over the ground again. What 
stands out is the increased atten- 
tion that has been given to the 
needs of old people and in this 
connection the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee tabled last 
June in the House. While imple- 
mentation of this report still awaits 
general provincial approval, there 
seems little reason to doubt that 
within the next twelve months the 
main proposals advanced—a_uni- 
versal pension at 70 and assistance 
to those in need between 65 and 
69—will go into effect. 

Worthy of mention also, among 
activities at the federal level are 
the National Conference on the 
Rehabilitation of Civilian Handi- 
capped convened in February at 
the call of three cabinet ministers; 
a national sickness survey begun in 
November, 1950, with the coopera- 
tion of the provinces, the results of 
which should be useful in planning 
for health insurance; and the new 
Indian Bill which is now before 
Parliament. 

At the provincial level as well, 
progress has taken place: among 
other gains, increased payments 
under mothers’ allowances and 
social assistance in Ontario and 
British Columbia; the liberalizing 





of residence requirements for assist- 
ance in Ontario; the revision of 
child’ welfare legislation in Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and 
Ontario; the new Corrections Act 
in Saskatchewan which established 
a Youth Guidance Authority; and 
in Quebec the Youth Protection 
Schools Act, which corresponds 
closely to the Children’s Protec- 
tion Acts in other provinces. 
Obviously none of these changes, 
nor all of them together, can be 
described as extraordinary or dra- 
matic; yet each marks a definite 
and carefully considered step for- 
ward and should be welcomed as 
such. They must not, however, 
obscure from us how much still 
remains to be done. What we have 
in Canada today, broadly speaking, 
is a series of piecemeal services 
rather than the comprehensive and 
rationally articulated system the 
situation requires. Besides, there 
are glaring gaps in present provi- 
sions. One of these is good general 
assistance programs, available to 
meet the needs of employables and 
unemployables alike, which are an 
essential element in any _ social 
security structure. This is a prob- 
lem on which the Public Welfare 
Division produced a notable report 
during the past year. Another lack 
is health insurance which was never 
more urgently needed than it is in 
face of soaring living costs today. 
And there are others: survivors’ 
benefits on an insurance basis to 
meet the needs of families when the 
breadwinner is taken; rehabilitation 
and maintenance programs for dis- 
abled civilians referred to earlier; 
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low-rental housing almost non- 
existent in spite of the provision of 
federal government aid; and finally, 
a deficiency which is a constant 
source of frustration to social work- 
ers, psychiatric services in the com- 
munity for children and adults 
who are emotionally disturbed. — 


Our appraisal so far has been 
concerned with the public services. 
By comparison the programs of 
private agencies may seem at first 
sight to be of only minor import- 
ance. Actually the record shows 
something different. Wherever one 
looks over the past fifty years, or 
earlier in our history, voluntary 
groups appear as the advance 
guard in society’s efforts to deal 
with pressing social preblems. One 
could make a long list of activities 
and services, undertaken first by 
private agencies either as emerg- 
ency measures or as deliberate 
demonstrations, which have since 
been taken over and incorporated 
into public programs. And _ this 
process, so vital in a free society, 
should, and will we hope, go on 
indefinitely. . 

Throughout the first half of the 
twentieth century voluntary organ- 
izations, sectarian and _ secular, 
local and national, have sprung up 
in a wide variety of fields. The fact 
that this year we celebrate the 
100th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the YMCA in Canada, and 
also of the Protestant Children’s 
Homes in Toronto reminds us that 
some of them date from well before 
1900, which is of course true of 
many institutions in French Can- 
ada. Nevertheless the past. fifty 








years have been a period of vigor- 
ous growth and I imagine most of 
the private agencies represented 
here this morning had their origins 
somewhere within its limits. 


It is hardly a matter of surprise 
that in such a situation there 
should be some signs of disorder, 
what Glen Frank once described as 
“the living disorder of growth”. 
Voluntary societies and organiza- 
tions have grown up Topsy-like in 
response to particular needs, and 
there has been hardly time yet, 
even if there were much inclination, 
for teamwork to develop or for a 
consistent pattern of services to 
emerge. 

This is not, however, to say that 
there has been no progress in the 
direction of coordination. For one 
thing the Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil is accepted increasingly as the 
medium for clearance and cooper- 
ative planning among agencies at 
the national level. And at the 
local level we have community 
chests -and councils — fifty-four 
chests and some twenty councils— 
that are growing in strength and 
effectiveness year by year. Paren- 
thetically I may add that in 1950 
the total money raised in chest 
campaigns in Canada_ exceeded 
$10,600,000 which although only 
97.5 percent of the amount sought, 
and much less than the amount re- 
quired, was 7.3 percent more than 
in 1949 and well in advance of any 
year previous. 

Nevertheless, community chests 
have not succeeded in combining 
all the various appeals for health 
and welfare that are made annually 
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to the Canadian public. Indeed 
with the growth of new organiza- 
tions since the war, especially in 
the health field, and the tendency 
for some national bodies to pull out 
of what they regard as the limiting 
confines of community chests, the 
problem of multiple appeals is 
probably as great today as it ever 
was. 

What the outcome will be is not 
yet clear but, as we all know, public 
irritation is mounting. One proposal 
is to enlarge the present beach- 
head of consolidated campaigning 
represented by community chests 
into one single, all-inclusive drive 
as has been done in certain Amer- 
ican cities. Another is to unite the 
appeals of some or all health 
organizations into a federated cam- 
paign conducted possibly in the 
spring. 

There is not time this morning 
to discuss either of these possibil- 
ities or others that might be men- 
tioned such as the setting up of a 
national information and budget 
review board. May I merely report 
as one encouraging item that for 
some time now a special committee 
representing both community 
chests and national organizations 
has been at work on the whole 
problem which, as many of you 
will realize, is considerably more 
complicated than much current 
discussion would seem to suggest. 
Clearly if a degree of coordination 
can be brought about by the 
agencies themselves, this is the 
desirable way to move, and I am 
personally hopeful that success will 
be achieved. Time, however, is 


running out and the danger is that, 
unless agreement is reached soon, 
pressure from the outside may 
force some or all of the agencies 
into a type of financial merger 
which may not be either in their 
own interests or those of the mem- 
bers of the community whom they 
exist to serve. 
* * * 


Up to this point we have been 
looking at our social welfare ser- 
vices and arrangement from what 
I spoke of at the outset as the 
historical angle. That is to say, we 
have been trying to see them not 
only in their present state, which 
is manifestly imperfect, but as they 
were only a short time ago in their 
crude beginnings, and as they may 
be later when their full promise has 
been attained. Such a broad view 
affords us no grounds for complac- 
ency but it does provide clear evi- 
dence of progress and should bring 
heartening reassurance to all of us. 

Let us now turn and regard the 
scene from the other angle I men- 
tioned, that of the contemporary 
world situation. The question I 
would ask you to consider is one 
which men of good will in many 
countries are pondering today, 
namely what does the war in 
Korea and the present crisis in 
international affairs imply for the 
future development of social wel- 
fare services in our time? 

Clearly the first thing to recog- 
nize here is the priority which 
nearly every nation is now accord- 
ing to military defence. We have 
entered the period of the fortress 
state, and however we may regret 


its necessity and; the mistakes -of 
omission and commission which 
have led up to it, the part of 
realism would seem to be to orient: 
our welfare planning accordingly. 
Even short of World War III, 
which happily may still be averted, 
we are likely to pursue a policy of 
“peace through strength” for the 
best part of the next generation. 


What does this do to many of 
our dreams of human betterment? 
It is axiomatic that the more of the 
world’s productive capacity is 
devoted to the manufacture of 
arms, the less will be available for 
other things like food, clothing, and 
shelter. But is the outlook as hope- 
less as this line of reasoning would 
appear to suggest? Must we resign 
ourselves for a decade or more to 
a program of rearmament so exten- 
sive as to exclude all possibility of 
increased humanitarian or social 
endeavour? I think not, and that 
for several reasons which I should 
like to indicate. 

We are not at present engaged in 
an all-out war effort nor shall we be 
unless hostilities break out on a 
world scale. What is intended 
rather, in our own and other coun- 
tries, is a limited defence program 
as an insurance against the possi- 
bility of total war. In the past 
twelve months this has involved 
directing about five per cent of 
Canada’s production to military 
purposes; in the present year, 
according to Mr. Howe, it may 
run to 8 or 9 per cent. 

Admittedly, of course, these 
figures do not measure the full 
impact of defence preparations 








upon- ‘the Canadian économy. 
Account has also to be taken of 
the demands made upon our re- 
sources by defence preparations in 
other countries and similarly of the 
need we face to expand substan- 
tially our productive capacity in a 
variety of fields, metals for ex- 
ample, power, transportation, oil, 
and certain chemicals. Still it would 
seem not unfair to make comparison 
between our present situation and 
that at the height of World War II 
when fully 40 per cent of our pro- 
duction was being devoted to mili- 
tary purposes. 

-The point is put neatly in a 
recent editorial in the London 
Economist. “What we are now 
engaged in,” the writer states “is 
one-quarter of the effort of total 
war. Cold war is, in economics, 
three-quarters peace.” 

Besides, there is another con- 
sideration which it is important to 
have in mind. Social security 
measures broadly are of two kinds: 
on the one hand those offering 
direct financial payments, such as 
family allowances and old age 
pensions; and on the other various 
services or “social utilities”, such 
as child welfare, hospital construc- 
tion or public housing. The latter 
group obviously makes demands 
upon the country’s resources. That 
is. to say the manpower and mater- 
ials ‘used to build a hospital, for 
example, reduce to that extent the 
manpower and materials available 
for anything else. There is less left 
with which to construct munitions 
factories or ordinary civilian ‘hous- 
Be teste: 





But, as it happens, not more 
than a quarter of Canada’s social 
security expenditures are of this 
kind. The bulk of them fall into the 
first group and consist of what 
economists call “transfer pay- 
ments’’, which do not constitute an 
actual drain on the country’s 
resources. What they do merely is 
to pass along purchasing power 
from one group to another: the rich 
or comfortably off to the poor, the 
young to the old, the well to the 
sick, the employed to the unem- 
ployed. 

Such redistribution of income, as 
I say, is not a real economic cost. 
It need not interfere with the suc- 
cess of the defence program nor 
impair the _ nation’s economic 
health, provided—and admittedly 
it is an important proviso—the 
incentive to produce on the part of 
those required to make the pay- 
ments through taxes or special 
contributions is not lessened in 
consequence and _ provided, too, 
that these people deliberately 
shoulder the burden of carrying the 
cost instead of trying to pass it on 
to others. 

Where does this leave us with 
regard to the future extension of 
social welfare services? At least it 
helps to define the problem which 
we now see to be much more 
psychological than economic. The 
real question is not what can we 
afford but what do we want. To 
which of several possible uses are 
we willing to devote our disposable 
income? Within wide limits set by 
the level of the nation’s production 
on the one hand, and the acknow- 


ledged priorities of the defence 
program on the other, we are free 
to choose. Do we want various 
comforts and indulgences for our- 
selves—television, now on the hor- 
izon, might be a good example but 
there are others nearer home— 
more than say milk for under- 
nourished children, reasonable se- 
curity for old people, adequate 
educational opportunity for youth, 
decent housing, and medical care? 
If we had sufficient social vision, 
not to say compassion, there would 
be no doubt about the answer. 

There is another useful outcome 
of the sort of analysis we have been 
making. It points up rather sharply 
certain responsibilities which seem 
to me to rest squarely on the 
shoulders of people like us who 
have undertaken to be leaders in 
the field of social planning and 
action. 

One of these is to help ensure 
that the community gets the best 
value possible for the large sums 
of money that are now expended 
on welfare programs, which means 
redoubled efforts on the part of all 
of us to raise present standards of 
service and administration. There 
are still too many social agencies 
in Canada, both governmental and 
voluntary, which continue to jog 
along accustomed ways, with in- 
adequately qualified staff, and only 
limited awareness of improvements 
which are both desirable and _ pos- 
sible. 

A large question relates to the 
disproportionate way in which the 
funds now available for social 
welfare are distributed between 
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measures to alleviate and measures 
to prevent human dependency and 
distress. 

Take, for example, juvenile 
delinquency about which there has 
been considerable public concern 
in recent years. What have we 
done? We have opened new juvenile 
and family courts, we have em- 
ployed more and better trained 
probation officers, we have im- 
proved the programs of our 
industrial schools, and we have 
introduced considerable in the way 
of community recreation _ pro- 
grams: constructive measures all 
of them and preventive in the 
sense that they may save many 
young offenders from developing 
into adult criminals. Yet they fail 
to reach the heart of the problem 
which is the instability of family 
life in modern industrial communi- 
ties. There are many factors con- 
tributing to this instability, none 
of them however more important 
than bad housing, and the irritation 
and discord which result from it. 
But what have we done about 
housing? True we have in the 
National Housing Act legislative 
provision for slum clearance and 
low-rental housing with the aid of 
federal funds but so far, outside 
of three or four cities, and in them 
on a very modest scale, nothing 
whatever has been done. It may be 
objected now that in view of the 
defence program nothing can be 
done for the present, which may 
mean for a generation; but such 
an attitude is utterly defeatist and 
should be opposed with all the 
energy at our command. 








Or take as another illustration 
of uneconomical practice our way 
of providing financial assistance to 
individuals and families in need. 
Apart from those covered by un- 
employment insurance who receive 
benefits as a result of rights built 
up while working, persons requiring 
help are investigated individually 
through a procedure which not 
only is expensive but may be 
demoralizing. And besides the cost 
of whatever payments are made 
falls back directly as a burden on 
the taxpayer. 

Now such relief or general assis- 
tance programs, it is admitted, 
have their place and earlier in this 
report I have already argued for 
their improvement and their ex- 
tension to groups not now covered. 
They will always be needed as a 
final guarantee that no one shall 
lack the necessities of life; but in 
a proper set-up they will not be 
expected to do more than discharge 
this residual function, which means 
they would be relatively small and 
inexpensive operations. Our main 
instrument for dealing with loss of 
income from whatever cause—un- 
employment, illness, disability, old 
age, or widowhood—should be, of 
course, a social insurance system 
such as they have in England, 
financed largely out of contribu- 
tions we would all make so far as 
we are able and providing benefits 
as a matter of right. 

Needless to say such a com- 
prehensive and broadly financed 
system is not on the horizon now 
in view of the country’s preoccupa- 
tion with matters of defence. But 
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it is worth pointing out that if it 
had been instituted earlier it would 
be serving today as a_ bulwark 
against inflation since, in times like 
the present, the amounts paid into 
such a scheme would greatly ex- 
ceed those paid out. 

As it-is, a sound case can be 
made from an economic stand- 
point for pressing ahead with two 
extensions of the unemployment 
insurance system which have been 
long advocated. One is to bring 
within the scope of the plan as 
many as possible of the groups not 
now covered; and the other is to 
offer higher benefits, with a cor- 
responding increase in contribu- 
tions. Both of these steps would be 
anti-inflationary in a period when 
unemployment is at a minimum, 
and they would also be in line with 
progressive social welfare policy in 
that they would transfer part of the 
load of financial aid from relief 
programs to the insurance system. 

I have dealt at some length with 
the question of economy and 
efficiency in the planning and 
administering of existing welfare 
programs, having in mind _ the 
competing claims of defence re- 
quirements upon the national in- 
come. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to conclude from this that 
no actual expansion in our social 
services may be expected in the 
near future and that in consequence 
we must do the best we can with 
what we have now. On the con- 
trary one might observe that it was 
not in normal times but in two 
previous periods of stress, the de- 
pression of the ’thirties and the 


second World War, that many of 
our present programs came into 
existence. In the first of these 
instances human need was intensi- 
fied to a point which society could 
no longer tolerate, and in the 
second social services were recog- 
nized as an essential means of 
maintaining morale and ensuring 
efficiency both on the production 
line and on the fighting front. The 
present period is not, of course, 
to be compared with either the war 
or the depression, but I think it 
may be assumed that as mobiliza- 
tion proceeds new social needs will 
begin to appear for which services 
will have to be provided. 

One example is the current 
interest in rehabilitating the handi- 
capped to whieh I have referred 
varlier. A principal reason for this 
interest at the present time is 
undoubtedly the fear of a man- 
power shortage, in which the ser- 
vices of marginal workers are likely 
to be required. Actually on humani- 
tarian grounds there has long been 
the need for a program of this 
kind combining medical aid, voca- 
tional training, and special place- 
ment, through which handicapped 
civilians might be enabled _ to 
realize their fullest capacities. 
Because of the nation’s special 
sense of obligation such a rehabili- 
tation program, on a high level 
of quality, has been available to 
veterans since the last war. We 
have now the chance to see that 
the same assistance is extended to 
civilians and that it becomes 
established as part of our Canadian 
way of life. 


This is only one illustration of 
many that might be given to 
suggest how the development of 
welfare services instead of being 
retarded may actually be accele- 
rated in some areas by events and 
circumstances in the period ahead. 
I have said nothing, for example, 
of civil defence, which as England’s 
experience in World War II demon- 
strated, is largely a matter of meet- 
ing welfare needs; nor of family 
problems, and social frictions of 
one kind and another, that will call 
for attention as industry gets into 
full production. 

In meeting these various needs 
the natural tendency may be to 
improvise and resort to temporary 
expedients as has happened before. 
It is our task to prevent this so 
far as possible, which means we 
must be alert and ingenious in our 
efforts to bring current planning 
into line with our long-term objec- 
tives. 

In this second half of the report 
we set out, as you may recall, to 
view the state of social welfare 
from the angle of the changed 
world situation. Looking back now, 
as we conclude, it may appear to 
some of you that too much stress 
upon matters of 
finance and economics. You may 
feel that we have ignored altogether 
what should be the central point 
in a statement of this kind: the 
idea namely that national welfare 
is national defence and should be 
so regarded in any statesmanlike 
approach to the present crisis. The 
criticism is valid and I should like 


has been put 








to make amends in a word before 
bringing my remarks to a close. 


The vital connection between 
welfare and defence was brought 
out recently in the London Econo- 
mist which is not ordinarily re- 
garded as a starry-eyed journal. 
“The free world,” declared the 
editor, “cannot go on preserving 
itself by being strong enough to 
deter aggression .. . At some point 
in the twentieth century the suc- 
cess of the free world will consist 
in its ability to advance—which 
means, in democratic terms, its 
capacity to offer both for its own 
people and for the poor communi- 
ties of Africa and the East, rising 
standards, both material and moral, 
that dictatorships cannot provide.” 





All of us, I imagine, would sub- 
scribe to this statement which has 
still to find more than cautious 
expression in the policies of the 
West. But have we grasped its 


significance for the cause of social 
welfare in which we are engaged? 
What it implies is that our plans 
and programs are an_ essential 
part of any constructive answer to 
the world’s need. It also implies, 
in a relatively privileged country 
like Canada, that our supreme 


obligation is to offer generous assis- 


tance abroad. This is true, I would 
suggest, even if in consequence 
social progress at home has to be 
slower than we desire. The greatest 
threat to Western society is not 
the military might of its adver- 
saries. It is rather the abysmal 
poverty, the ignorance and the 
ill-health which are the daily lot 
of so many millions of our fellow 
men in the vast undeveloped areas 
where we exercise some measure of 
authority or influence. To recog- 
nize this and to act accordingly 
may be the condition of our survi- 
val. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


HE sixth meeting of the International Conference of Social Work will be held 
in Madras, India, in December, 1952, on the invitation of the Indian National 


Committee. The theme of the Conference will be “The Role of Social Service 


in Raising Standards of Living”, and the program will stress the social welfare 


needs and problems of under-developed countries, with special emphasis on the 


Far Eastern region. The Secretary for Canada is Miss Mary Clarke, 186 Beverley 


St., Toronto. 
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The activities of the Canadian 
Welfare Council are directed to 
good services in social welfare, pub- 
lic and private. Toward this end 
the Council (1) carries on a broad 
program of public education, (2) 
provides consultation and _ field 
service, (3) gives leadership in the 
co-ordination and planning of wel- 
fare services across Canada, and 
(4) takes action to extend services. 
This part of the report aims to 
examine how far we have carried 
through our obligations, how far 
our members have been given help 
in these terms, and what we have 
done to extend and improve ser- 
vices. 

The Council operates through 
the six Divisions: Public Welfare, 


Delinquency and Crime, Child 
Welfare, Family Welfare, Com- 


munity Chests and Councils, and 
Recreation; and through four De- 
partments, Public Information, 
French-speaking Services, Library 
and Research. The last-named De- 
partment, though provided for, is 
not yet manned. The Divisions 
make their own reports to their 
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members. We are concerned here 
with activities of the Council as 
such. 


Public Education 


Canadian Welfare, for so many 
years the official publication of the 
Council, has now a well-established 
junior partner in Bien-étre Social 
Canadien. The former goes out to 
some 2,200 members and sub- 
scribers eight times a year, the 
latter to 715 French-speaking mem- 
bers five times a year. These two 
periodicals cover the whole field of 
welfare; two regular and two inter- 
mittent bulletins are issued by 
Divisions and provide news and 
information of more immediate 
interest to Division members. 
Special bulletins are issued from 
time to time. 

With the resignation of Eurith 
Goold, Canadian Welfare lost its 
Editor of several years. Miss 
Goold’s efficient and imaginative 
editorship had_ established the 
magazine as an important periodi- 
cal for thousands of friends of wel- 
fare in Canada. Mrs. Marjorie King 








who took a post as Librarian for 
the Council last fall was persuaded 
to take over the editorship of the 
magazine. The Editorial Board has 
examined many aspects of the 
magazine and is working to stimu- 
late criticism and suggestion, with 
a view to strengthening this impor- 
tant link between people and the 
many facets of welfare service. 


The Library at Council House 
has more than once been described 
as a mine of information and help 
for the research worker, the stu- 
dent, and the planner in our field 
in Canada. Miss Daisy Cameron, 
for many years the faithful 
Librarian of the Council, retired 
during the past year. The coming 
of a new librarian seemed a good 
occasion to undertake the reorgani- 
zation which had been considered 
for several years. Re-cataloguing 
and re-arrangement of material 
have been undertaken, gaps in 
literature are being filled, new kits 
have been added, some beginnings 
have been made in compiling addi- 
tional bibliographies, and a simpli- 
fied system of filing pamphlet 
material under subject headings is 
being set up. 

Because of these many changes, 
lending services have not been 
publicized but a great deal of 
literature is in fact sent out each 
week in response to requests. The 
services of the library, however, 
continue to be more important to 
the staff of the Council than to 
its members. Whether or not the 
library in Ottawa should lend 
standard books and pamphlets to 
people as far west as Vancouver 


and as far east as Newfoundland 
is a question. It would seem better, 
wherever possible, to help agency 
and public and other libraries to 
establish their own collections of 
social welfare literature by making 
suggestions about what to buy and 
where to buy it—and perhaps pro- 
vide a regular books information 
service. It would still be necessary 
for our library to lend some books 
not easily available to members, 
as well as documents and mem- 
oranda not available elsewhere 
than at Council House. 


The Public Information De- 
partment, the main responsibility 
of Mr. David Crawley, is the place 
from which our most direct and 
obvious public education material 
emanates. Steps were taken early 
in the year to organize a directing 
committee for this Department, 
and the committee is now in action, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. W. 
F. Prendergast. It has as members 
some of the most skilled persons in 
the information field in Canada. It 
is expected that this new commit- 
tee will perform a most important 
service in guiding and directing 
our information services. Publica- 
tion of a Public Information Bulle- 
tin is now being considered. 

Press releases were issued during 
the year on a great variety of sub- 
jects: news of appointments and 
changes in social work personnel; 
reports of Council meetings and 
other activities; civil defence; mul- 
tiple appeals for funds; adoption 
problems; White House Conference 
on Children and Youth; labour 
participation in Community Chests 


and the need for social workers. 
When a story about the Council, 
or about some widely interesting 
aspect of our national welfare pic- 
ture, appears in a newspaper, the 
chances are good that it came from 
our Public Information Depart- 
ment. 

This Department has also ar- 
ranged for broadcasts by members 
of the Council staff and to supply 
scripts for other broadcasts; it has 
supplied press material for mention 
in CBC national news bulletin, CBC 
regional news broadcasts, and pro- 
grams of local stations; and _ it 
has available several sets of radio 
transcriptions on welfare topics. 
Radio, newspaper and magazine 
material was made available for use 
by Community Chests in their 
October campaigns through the 
National Publicity Committee of 
the Community Chests and Coun- 
cils Division. 

There was some drop in the 
number of Council-inspired or 
written magazine articles during 
the year. But a number of articles 
of high quality have appeared in 
periodicals: an article by Mr. Davis 
on “Labour and Community 
Chests” in the monthly of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees; one by Miss Burns on 
“Adoption” in Saturday Niaht; 
one on “Child Welfare Services” in 
First Aid, the magazine of the 
St. John Ambulance Association; 
one by Mr. McEwen on “Toys” in 
Canadian Garden and Home; one 
by Elizabeth Govan, “The Needs 
of the Aged”, in the Dalhousie 
Review. Staff members also had a 


share in preparing articles and 
other features in periodicals by 
suggesting ideas, providing infor- 
mation, or in the actual writing. 

The reorganization of the French 
Commission is in itself an impor- 
tant step forward for public educa- 
tion: in it the Council now has a 
consultant body responsible for 
appraising proposed policy in terms 
of the needs of French-speaking 
Canada and for liaison between 
French and English services. Addi- 
tional membership and _ financial 
support from French Canada are 
needed to strengthen the work of 
the Commission. 


Consultation and Field Service 

Where can we find a person to 
fill a vacancy on our supervisory 
staff? What policy should we follow 
in establishing a sound relationship 
between case-working agencies and 
the juvenile court? How do we go 
about organizing a social service 
exchange? How can we have a 
survey of our agency made, and 
how much will it cost? What popu- 
lation, staff, budget and equipment 
are required for setting up a special 
institution for disturbed children? 
What makes a good recreational 
program for a children’s institu- 
tion? Will you come and advise 
our town how to provide the recre- 
ation facilities it needs? What are 
sound public-private relationship 
policies in the family welfare field? 
What standards of assistance are 
in operation across Canada? What 
can we do to improve our chest 
campaign organization? These are a 
few of the requests for help which 
have come to our staff during the 





year. Some have been dealt with 
fairly adequately, others have done 
little more than open up questions 
for us all. Some have been dealt 
with by letter, memoranda or in 
discussion; some have been the sub- 
ject of fairly intensive research, 
some have been thrashed out in 
institutes, conferences or smaller 
meetings, or in discussion with 
executive and staff members of 
agencies in the field. Some ques- 
tions have been asked a great many 
times, others seldom. Those which 
have been asked often indicate a 
need for well-prepared and widely- 
disseminated information. 

Field visits have a two-way 
function: through them we give 
service, and through them also we 
learn what communities’ needs 
and problems are, and whether we 
are fulfilling our particular function 
in meeting them. In the field the 
worker meets with individual staff 
or board members to consider prob- 
lems of concern to their agencies, or 
with inter-agency groups to con- 
sider questions about the inter- 
agency relationships or other prob- 
lems which the agencies have in 
common; he or she meets with 
Council committees or sections of 
them that are working on Welfare 
Council undertakings of interest to 
the membership; or he conducts 
institutes, makes public addresses, 
or gives interviews on the air. 

Forty-six cities and towns in all 
ten provinces of Canada were visi- 
ted by field staff during the past 
Council year. All executive staff 
spent some time in the field; some 
spent many weeks travelling and 
giving field service. 


Institutes and workshops. 
Members of the council have 
become more desirous of having 
opportunities for intensive study 
of their various fields of interest. 
The Council has not been able to 
meet all the requests of agencies 
and groups of members for insti- 
tutes, workshops and consultation 
services, but during this year most 
fields of work have been the sub- 
jects of some such round table 
sessions. 

Representatives of child welfare 
agencies attended Council insti- 
tutes or workshops on adoption, 
public-private relationship, financ- 
ing and administration. Leaders 
from recreation agencies participat- 
ed in institutes organized by the 
Recreation Division and led by Prof. 
Klein, in this case a leader from 
outside the staff, in four western 
cities. Institutes dealing with sub- 
jects of peculiar interest to public 
welfare staffs were also held. 

The Public Welfare Division and 
the Community Chests and Coun- 
cils Division of the Council held 
three-day meetings during the win- 
ter. Other Divisions held shorter 
meetings where special study and 
planning promoted the 
jobs in hand. The family agencies 
in the Prairies held a one-day meet- 
ing in Calgary giving special atten- 
tion to needs of the aged. 


sessions 


Of very special interest was the 
two-day French-speaking _Insti- 
tute, the first of its kind arranged 
by the French Commission and 
held on March 9th and 10th in 
Montreal. There were two hundred 





people at the meeting, representing 
both professional and lay workers 
from our French-speaking member- 
ship. There were many differing 
opinions expressed, the discussion 
was excellent, and the interest in 
the meeting was widespread. The 
French press carried more stories 
on this meeting than on any other 
event we have held in the past 
ten years. The experience seems to 
indicate a need for a_ French- 
language conference held at regular 
intervals. 


Co-ordination and Planning 

As social services multiply and 
new groups become concerned with 
welfare matters, the need to relate 
their manifold activities to one 
another becomes increasingly de- 
manding. Social services in 1951 
and the years ahead must be 
planned and related to one another, 
not only in local communities but 
on a province-wide and country- 
wide basis. And yet our people 
spread out as they are over three 
thousand miles, can meet only with 
difficulty, to work out plans and 
the co-ordination of work. The 
difficulty is not only one of dis- 
tances; it is also one of differences: 
differences in economic abilities, 
degrees of knowledge and_ ex- 
perience, language, religion, social 
outlook, needs, and organization. 
People with such great differences 
may disagree seriously about how 
we should do things and even about 
whether we should do them at all. 

The Canadian Welfare Council 
makes a unique and valuable con- 
tribution to the co-ordination and 
planning of social services. Our 
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annual meeting reflects this fact: 
it gives an opportunity for indi- 
viduals, agency representatives, 
and workers in all the different 
fields of welfare work to exchange 
experience and ideas. But between 
annual meetings much goes on in 
the Council by way of planning and 
co-ordinating. Perhaps our very 
differences and the geographical 
distances that separate us are a 
spur to greater effort, for Canada 
is by no means behind in joint 
planning and action: it is in the 
forefront. 

Let us give some examples of 
how we have helped to bring about 
united action, or at least the pre- 
requisites for united action, within 
the past year. 

By collecting and disseminating 
mformation about the question of 
rehabilitation, making representa- 
tions to the authorities in Ottawa, 
the Council played an important 
part in the steps leading up to the 
convening of the first National 
Rehabilitation Conference. 


Our Committee on Public Assis- 
tance undertook the promotion of 
study and action on this question, 
and its fine interim report - has 
already been studied by hundreds 
of people in the field in Canada, 
and has been examined by the 
meeting convened by our Public 
Welfare Division in Regina in Jan- 
uary and_ subsequently by the 
Fainily Welfare Division and the 
Institute for French-speaking mem- 
bers in March. It is still bringing 
comments and suggestions from 
members. That it has in its present 
form, substantial, if not complete, 








support and agreement is evidence 
that joint planning and action are 
possible even on a problem where 
all the difficulties mentioned above 
were present without exception. 
Various divisions and inter-divi- 
sion committees are at work on 
urgent problems: residence require- 
ments affecting unmarried mothers; 
the philosophy and _ practice of 
child protection; practices in relief- 
giving; the role of boards of direc- 
tors in modern social agencies; child 
welfare statistics and _ recording. 
The Committee on Education for 
Family Living has completed its 
work, the preparation of kits for 
loan or purchase on sex education, 
preparation for marriage and 
family life and family counselling. 
All these committees serve to 
bring into a common fund for dis- 
cussion the best knowledge and ex- 
perience of their members. Out of 
this pooling of ideas and joint 
thinking come statements which 
can be made available widely and 
used towards the improvements of 
the services which agencies give. 
Participation in the framing of 
our statement made this year to 
federal authorities on the proposed 
new Indian Act was important if 
less extensive. Those who were 
knewn to have a contribution to 
make were consulted insofar as time 
allowed, and a letter to the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration 
incorporated this joint thinking. 
A somewhat different and _ per- 
haps more obvious example of joint 
planning is the work of the Chests 
and Councils Division, through 
which planning and co-ordination 


of chest campaigns has become 
reality. A considerable number of 
chests work together to produce 
promotional and publicity material, 
advertising copy, display cards, 
radio programs, newspaper pub- 
licity, and canvassers’ material 
which separately they could not 
produce. Moreover, many Chest 
‘ampaigns are timed to occur at 
the same period of time, which 
means that they can all take ad- 
vantage of national publicity in 
broadcasts, newspaper stories, etc. 


a 


The examples so far given have 
been of activities within the Coun- 
cil’s membership. A major effort 
outside its own projects in the area 
of co-ordination has been partici- 
pation in the Canadian Conference 
of Voluntary Health and Welfare 
Agencies. Our Director has been 
Chairman of this Conference since 
its inception. During the past year 
the Conference and the Com- 
munity Chests and Councils Divi- 
sion have set up a committee of 
ten, five from each body, to explore 
the knotty problems presented by 
many separate appeals for funds. 
Joint planning, particularly in 
regard to allotting funds equitably 
among agencies, is sound only when 
the genuine interests of the public 
as well as all the organizations con- 
cerned are better served by joint 
planning and action. Any attempt 
to find a solution by superficial 
judgment or hastily conceived or- 
ganization is likely to bequeath 
more serious problems than those 
we now have. Perhaps the refresh- 
ment and strength which would 
come from more participation by 


the public at large in the discussion 
is what is most required at this 
point. 


Action to Extend Services 

Action to extend services arises 
naturally from many Council pro- 
jects. Examples of this are to be 
seen in the work of a Committee on 
Inter-Provincial Residence repor- 
ted about a year ago and continu- 
ing its activity. This Committee 
after framing a statement of policy 
has undertaken to promote legis- 
lation based on this policy in the 
various provinces. Action to extend 
services to old people has been 
stimulated by articles, interviews, 
public statements and the distribu- 
tion of briefs by members of the 
Council. 

There are many other illustra- 
tions of Canadian Welfare Council 
action to extend and improve ser- 
vices. We have, for instance, made 
recommendations to various officials 
about how the findings of the Re- 
habilitation Conference might be 
-arried out. We have given help in 
applying our statement on public- 
private relationships to particular 
communities. We have taken part 
in discussions on the _ proposed 
Canadian Conference on Children. 
We have consulted with boards 
about extending services in their 
communities. And we have given 
help in drafting legislation or re- 
drafting out-dated legislation. 

The Council’s new Committee on 


Welfare and Defence with _ its 
several sub-committees, is con- 
cerned with whatever extension 


and modification of services may be 
necessary in this time of rapid 
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development of defence prepar- 
ations. This Committee and _ its 
sub-committee will proceed through 
the tested process of fact-gathering, 
weaving the facts into statements 
of policy, and when the time is 
ripe, making recommendations for 
action to appropriate authorities. 
Personnel 

Good services need good person- 
nel and extended services need 
more good personnel. Standards are 
improving because tireless pioneers 
worked devotedly towards imbuing 
new workers with a real spirit of 
service and gave them skills more 
adequate to the job. Gradually 
social work has come to be regard- 
ed as a profession demanding not 
only personal but educational 
qualifications of many kinds. 

The Council Committee on Per- 
sonnel aims to extend and improve 
the personnel available for social 
welfare activities. It was formed as 
a result of the meetings of the 
National Conference on Personnel 
held in January, 1948, and of the 
various activities which it initiated. 
The Committee is a Committee of 
the Board of Governors of the 
Council, and is appointed annually, 
from persons nominated by the 
Canadian Association of Social 
Workers, the National Committee 
of the Canadian Schools of Social 
Work, and the Board itself. The 
Chairman is Mr. E. Eugene 
Sparrow, Chairman of the Ontario 
Workman’s Compensation Board, 
and there are twenty-seven mem- 
bers. The function of the Commit- 
tee is to study recruitment, train- 
ing, and placement of social work- 








ers, and personnel practices in 
social work, and to recommend 
such action in these matters as 
seems desirable. 


This action includes steady, per- 
sistent pressure upon agencies and 
upon the public at large to increase 
the quantity and quality of person- 
nel through the programs of 
schools of social work, and through 
the staff development programs of 
employing agencies. The Commit- 
tee is of the opinion that personnel 
practices, including salaries, have 
their effect upon both quantity and 
quality, and that there is room for 
great improvement in this regard. 
It recognizes also that, whatever 
may be the increase in the number 
of trained social workers in the 
near future, the number of un- 
trained workers will continue to be 
great. The draft report on staff 
development emphasizes the two 
points that it considers funda- 
mental: that the supply of trained 
workers be used in the positions in 
which their skill can be most 
effective, and that untrained work- 
ers be carefully selected, given care- 
ful training within the agencies and 
placed in positions commensurate 
with their competence. 

The Department of National 
Health and Welfare is conducting a 
survey of the effective demand for 
social workers in Canada. An 
Advisory Committee, a sub-com- 
mittee of the Council’s Personnel 
Committee, has been working 
under the chairmanship of Dr. O. 
E. Ault of the Federal Civil Service 
Commission, and the Federal De- 
partment has used this Committee 
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and also its individual members for 
technical assistance in the survey. 


Loan of Staff 

It was our privilege last year to 
collaborate, through the loan of 
staff, with the Canadian Red Cross 
Society in setting up a service to 
meet the needs of disaster victims 
in the Manitoba flood areas. This 
was a sudden and rapid action to 
help in an emergency. Miss Touzel’s 
services were made available to 
direct the Welfare Section of the 
Red Cross disaster operations with 
the support of representatives of 
local agencies. 

The Council has taken part in 
the preparation of a handbook to 
be released by the Canadian Red 
Cross Disaster Service Department 
as a guide in future situations of 
the kind. This handbook should 
also be of service in the develop- 
ment of civilian defence organiza- 
tion. Canadian social workers had 
not participated before in disaster 
relief of this kind. Almost at the 
same time, at Rimouski and Ca- 
bano, French Canadian colleagues 
were fighting another disaster. 

The services of Mr. Stubbins 
were made available to the Com- 
munity Chest of Greater Toronto 
for a three-month period for help 
in budgeting when the staff there 
was seriously depleted by illness 
and other emergencies. 


Staff and Membership 
All that has been reported here 
is, I submit, a considerable achieve- 
ment in one year for an organiza- 
tion which has had only ten full- 
time permanent executives. Just 





now we are trying to find three 
new staff members, a_ research 
director, an associate for the secre- 
tary of the Child Welfare and 
Family Welfare Divisions and a 
secretary for the Recreation Divi- 
sion which Mr. McEwen is leaving 
almost at once. 

Some re-arrangement of staff 
duties has been made during the 
past year. Miss Touzel, assistant 
executive director, now gives most 
of her time to administration and 
supervision—the sheer complexity 
of our operations has made this 
co-ordinating job necessary. Miss 
Govan is secretary for both the 
Public Welfare and the Delin- 
quency and Crime Divisions and 
after July 1 she will have as assoc- 
iate Mr. William McGrath who is 
coming to us from the Nova Scotia 
Department of Public Welfare. 
Miss Burns is secretary to both the 
Family Welfare and the Child Wel- 
fare Divisions. The Chests and 
Councils Division, a_ particularly 
active one, now receives the full 
time of two executives, Mr. Stub- 
bins and his associate Mr. Anguish 
who joined the staff on the Ist of 
April this year. A secretary of this 
division used to be also editor of 
CANADIAN WELFARE, but this 
job has been combined with the 
librarianship under Mrs. King. 
Miss Hamel, as we have indicated, 
is in charge of French-speaking 
services and during the year has 
become secretary of the new French 
Commission. Mr. Crawley’s job as 
director of public information 
remains unchanged. 
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From this it will be seen that the 
former assignment of staff for 
executive work according to Divi- 
sions, each served by a secretary, 
is in part giving way to a grouping 
of tasks under executives and their 
associates which suits our under- 
takings better. The more flexible 
pattern we are adopting will be 
helpful in assignment of duties for 
new or impending projects—the 
work of the Committee on Welfare 
Needs in an Emergency, the pro- 
posed committee on immigration 
and proposed efforts to increase 
and strengthen membership. 


We need more members, for 
members are not only our clients 
but through the Board of Gover- 
nors, Division organization and 
special committees, the policy- 
makers of the Council. The mem- 
bership should be truly representa- 
tive of the whole welfare field in 
Canada and of the public which we 
are serving. In order to make it so 
we should like to have the participa- 
tion of more labour groups, and we 
should like to have more individual 
members from staffs and boards of 
agencies. To increase membership 
we need the help of present mem- 
bers, in addition to the continuing 
and increasing work on the part of 
the staff to recruit new supporters. 

We have gone forward in many 
ways. New needs, new demands 
and the new services we are giving 
now indicate that we need addi- 
tional staff, a larger membership 
and better organization and phys- 
ical equipment at the centre of 
operations. 








Some Practical Considerations 


THE PRESIDENT’S 


ADDRESS 


by MRS. KASPAR FRASER 
Delivered at the Annual Meeting, May 3, 1951 


HERE are a few practical ques- 

tions before the Council on 

which I should like to speak 
to you. The first is the resolution 
which was passed at the meeting 
last year at Vancouver. You will 
remember that this asked, in effect 
that a review be made of the 
machinery of the Council. It par- 
ticularly stressed that we needed 
to examine the relationship of The 
Canadian Welfare Council to local 
councils, the method of appoint- 
ment of regional advisers and how 
all parts of Canada could be better 
represented at meetings of the 
board and the executive committee. 
It is a very good thing to have 
these questions raised at this time. 
The Council has grown rapidly in 
recent years and in the course of 
that growth the attention of every- 
one, board, director and staff, has 


been occupied in attending to 
urgent questions which require 
immediate action. Perhaps not 


enough consideration has been given 
to the plan of the Council as a 
whole and whether it is the best 
that can be devised for the work 
which has to be done. The resolu- 
tion in Vancouver has brought the 
matter into prominence and I think 
that is a very fortunate thing. 
The questions there raised were 
first discussed by the board. Other 
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opinions were then sought at 
regional meetings throughout the 
country whenever the occasion 


offered and by letters to absent 
board members, regional advisers 
and so on. Varying points of view 
were expressed and different solu- 
tions suggested. After further con- 
sideration, both in the board and 
the executive committee, it was 
decided that the only way by which 
a thorough examination could be 
made of the whole structure and 
working of the council was to give 
the matter to a special committee 
headed by a chairman, if such 
could be found, who had_ both 
experience in organization and 
knowledge of the work of the coun- 
cil. Use would be made, of course, 
of opinions already gathered and 
further advice and_ information 
would be sought across the whole 
country. It is obvious that the 
success of such an_ undertaking 
depends primarily on getting the 
right chairman and here we have 
had a stroke of luck. Mr. W. M. 
Anderson has consented to do this 
for us and hopes to have his com- 
mittee at work during the summer 
months. I think you will agree with 
me that we are fortunate in finding 
him free and willing to undertake 
what will be an arduous piece of 
work. 


As a result of the growth of The 
Canadian Welfare Council, it has 
become apparent that Council 
House, for a long time increasingly 
crowded and inconvenient, has 
finally become impossible and that 
we shall have to seek office quarters 
more suited to the work to be done. 
That naturally has raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the Council 
should continue in Ottawa or 
whether the board should suggest 
to you that we move to another 
city. 

It is obvious that, from the point 
of view of sentiment, there is a 
strong argument in favour of stay- 
ing in Ottawa. It seems natural that 
the head office of an organization, 
which, if it is to be anything, must 
be truly representative of all 
Canada, should be situated in the 
national capital. There are also con- 
crete advantages in our close as- 
sociation with many official people 
there from whom we in- 
valuable help. 


receive 


On the other hand, there would 
be practical advantages in being 
in one of the larger centres, where, 
of necessity, much of the committee 
work is done in any case and many 
of the division meetings held. The 
staff will always be on the road a 
great deal of the time but some of 
the need for travelling would be 
reduced by a move either to 
Toronto or Montreal. In either of 
these larger centres, one would find 
more people of varying backgrounds 
and points of view, who might be 
drawn into committee work. It was 
suggested, too, that since the other 
national organizations, with which 
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our relationship is growing closer, 
have their head offices in Toronto, 
there would be a special advantage 
in having our office here, some 
liaison person and perhaps a small 
office being either retained in 
Ottawa or placed in Montreal. 

If the council were a_ business, 
I think there is no doubt that this 
would be the most efficient solution. 
But the council is not a business. 
The most important things for it 
are the intangible things, confi- 
dence, good will and co-operation of 
its members in all parts of the 
country. So, on this question too, 
opinion has been sought throughout 
Canada. I think that the majority 
from whom we heard favoured the 
move, for the reasons which I have 
outlined, but a very substantial 
minority of voices, some in the 
west, some in the east, a few in 
Toronto itself, strongly opposed it. 
The board is of the opinion that 
this is not a matter to be settled 
simply by a majority vote, that if 
there are any substantial number 
who are averse to a move, no move 
should be made. On that account, 
they are not recommending to you 
any change of city but are consider- 
ing how we can manage to get suit- 
able office quarters in Ottawa. We 
may have to build and, if so, we 
shall have to try to find money 
especially for that purpose. 

That leads me to the third prac- 
tical question which I wish to 
discuss with you, the perennial one 
of financing. The budget has in- 
creased greatly of recent years. 
Some of that increase has been 
‘aused by the fact, all too familiar 








to us all, that everything costs more 
than it used to do. Salaries, sup- 
plies, travel, everything has gone 
up and the council’s expenses have 
been no exception. The rest of the 
extra income which we seek is to 
enable us to do better and more 
intensive work and to branch out 
into some new fields. We shall not 
fulfil our function at this time if 
we simply stand still. We are lucky 
so far in Canada, in that our plan- 
ning work is unified and not divided 
as it is in the United States. The 
Canadian Welfare Council is trying 
to do the work done by a score or 
more American agencies, such as 
Community Chests and Councils, 
The American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, The Family Service 
Association of America, National 
Social Welfare Assembly and so on. 
Many of these, covering one field 
alone, have budgets which make 
ours look insignificant. It is true 
that we have a much smaller popu- 
lation to be served but, even so, our 
income is too small for what we 
are attempting to do. Needs are 


growing. Society and social work 
are becoming more complex. If the 
Canadian Welfare Council is really 
to continue to be the centre for 
co-operation, co-ordination and in- 
formation on social questions, it 
must have a sufficiently large staff 
of highly trained, highly qualified 
people and enough funds to enable 
them to do their work. 

It is customary for the president 
to express appreciation of the work 
of the executive director and staff, 
and no expression could be more 
heartfelt. Their work is second to 
none in intelligence and devotion. 
But merely to praise it is not 
enough. At the present time we are 
exploiting our staff. We are asking 
them to do far more than is possible 
in the long run. They work in the 
evening, on Saturday afternoon, 
often on Sunday. We shall have to 
realize that this cannot and should 
not go on indefinitely and to try, 
in our various ways, to see that 
they get colleagues enough to 
enable the work of the Council to 
go forward as it should. 


Report of the Treasurer 


T Is my privilege to present 

the audited financial  state- 

ment of the Council for the 
fiscal year ended March 31st, 1951. 
Revenue for the year amounted to 
$120,209.04 with disbursements 
totalling $114,420.07 leaving a 
surplus of $5,788.97. Included in 
Revenue is some $7,000 earned in 
the previous year from Special 
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Services, but not collected until the 
year under review and not taken 
into account in the previous year’s 
financial statement. Accordingly it 
is evident that the revenue appli- 
cable to the year’s activities was 
not quite sufficient to cover the 
twelve months’ disbursements. 
From the revenue an amount of 


Continued on page 42 
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Report of the Treasurer... 
Continued from page 38 


$4,800 was transferred to Reserve 
for acquisition of new premises. 

There was a gratifying upward 
trend in the amount of public 
grants, $28,785, following increased 
support from provincial govern- 
ments from whom a total of 
$16,185 was received, an increase 
of $9,590. Community Chests grants 
and assessments, as in the pre- 
vious year, provided an increasing 
revenue. The income from this 
source, $38,023.73, exceeded last 
year’s figures by $3,627.29. Dona- 
tions, $19,358, fell off $5,921, while 
membership revenue from indivi- 
duals and agencies, $14,860.25, was 
slightly ahead of last year. Special 
Services yielded a gross revenue 
of $12,878.94. 

Disbursements increased 
$12,892.66. This was occasioned by 
the further enlarged programme of 
activities, with consequent  in- 
creased personnel, and, in common 
with other fields of employment, 
the need to increase salary and 
wage allowances in recognition of 
the marked rise in prices. The 
amount required for increased 
staff, and for wage adjustments, 
was $12,154.31. Travel and Con- 
ference expense, $9,269.41 increased 
$2,571.70. Fluctuation in other 
items of expense were of moderate 
amount. 


In concluding this report it is 
opportune to make some reference 
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to the needs of the current year. 
In 1947 the Board of Governors 
adopted a programme designed to 
enlarge the services of the Council 
over a four-year period. This, of 
course, demanded a corresponding 
increase in revenue. The generous 
and increasing support from mem- 
bers and friends in the intervening 
period is gratefully acknowledged. 
In anticipation of fillmg the neces- 
sary staff appointments to com- 
plete the programme, the approved 
budget for the current year calls 
for a revenue of $147,685. It will 
not be an easy task to obtain a 
sum of from $34,000 to $35,000, in 
excess of the revenue from the 
activities of the year just reviewed. 

I have no doubt that the Finance 
Committee under the leadership of 
Mr. Trevor Moore, ably assisted by 
Mr. Don McGibbon, will do its 
share, but we cannot leave full 
responsibility for the Council’s 
finances to one Committee, or to 
one or two individuals. The Coun- 
cil is an association of members, 
and it should obtain the major por- 


‘tion of its support from the agencies 


and individuals who are actively 
connected with the organization. 
Each one of us has a part to play. 
With the united endeavour of all 
of us, to increase the revenue all 
along the line, there is no possi- 
bility of the objective being out 
of reach. 

W. B. Snow, 


Treasurer 


WELFARE IS DEFENCE 


Excerpts from address given at the Annual Dinner of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, Toronto, May 3, 1951, by Dr. Hugh L. Keenleyside, 


Director General, United Nations Technical Assistance Program. 


There has never been a time in human history when so much cold, 
calculated, callous planning has been devoted to the destruction and 
degradation of human life; yet never has there been a time when so 
many people in so many parts of the world have given an affirmative 
answer to the fundamental question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


Humanity has been predominant in the life of this planet for a 
relatively brief period. So far it has given little evidence of its intention 
or indeed its desire to survive its own iniquities and imbecilities. The 
final test is just ahead. Have the growth of decency and goodwill, the 
power of intelligence and reason, the qualities of courage and imagination 
been so developed that in its crucial test our race can show at last that it 
deserves the opportunities with which it has been endowed? 


This is no longer a rhetorical question. On how it is answered 
depends the future of all that is clean and good and kindly in human 
life. Indeed on how it is answered depends the continued existence of 
humanity. 


Can we prove that the ideals of Christianity and democracy are 
politically tenable? Can we prove that they do actually offer a solution, 
even a distant solution, for the problems of poverty, disease, ignorance 
and inequality? Can we do this quickly enough to prevent the distressed 
peoples of the world from adopting other proposed solutions—panaceas 
that are being actively propagated in every land—panaceas that if 
accepted would destroy the spiritual and intellectual values that, how- 
ever partial our adherence to them in practice, do represent the supreme 
achievement of the human mind and heart? 


The Technical Assistance Program does constitute a real attempt to 
give an affirmative answer to these questions. It is one of the few truly 
and completely constructive activities of these dark and difficult days. 
As such it deserves the firm and patient support of all men and women 
of good will, everywhere in the world. 
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Most of the people in the world are hungry most of the time. The 
Governor of South Carolina complained to the Governor of North 
Carolina that it was a long time between drinks; but millions of people 
all over the world are complaining that it is a long, long time between 
meals. The length of your life depends very largely on where you were 
born and where you live. If you happened to be born and to live in New 
Zealand you can expect to live 71 years. But if fate placed you in any one 
of some twenty other countries your life expectancy is only 23 or 24 
years. 


Since the end of the Second World War some 600 million people 
have gained national political independence. The Governments that rule 
over these people are now faced with the task of proving that political 
independence means a better life fore the common man. I believe that this 
will eventually be true. But so far the economic and social results have 
produced disappointment and disillusion. 


If Christianity and democracy and free enterprise and socialism 
don’t produce results the dispossessed and underprivileged peoples of the 
world will inevitably turn to other doctrines. After all, they have little 
to lose but their hunger, disease, ignorance and poverty. 


If we are to regain for our way of life any of the world that we have 
lost, or if we are to hold even that which we now retain, it will only be 
done by proving that our professed ideals work out in providing the 
decencies of life for all who adopt them. 


An increasing measure of our scientific effort is being prostituted 
to the contrivance of new and more effective means of killing each other. 
Yet we have never been so near the time when science could make us 
free, when nature could be controlled to the effective promotion of the 
physical, social, intellectual and moral values of human life. 


In the days of the Apostles, St. Paul wrote “now abideth faith, hope 
and love, and the greatest of these is love”. In the dark days that we now 
face, we must not relinquish faith nor abandon hope. Above all we 
must hold fast to that love which in the end is the only justification for 
hope or faith; the only foundation for a life worth living. But love must 
be joined with courage and wisdom, with such strength of mind and 
heart as will enable us to meet and vanquish the dangers with which 
we are all confronted. 
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‘Across Canada” this month is the section of the annual report of the Public 
Welfare Division (with a few additions from other reports), which summarizes 
social welfare developments during the whole year, chiefly in the public field. It 
is obvious that a very incomplete picture is given because of the exclusion of 
two aspects; planning that has not yet resulted in action, and private agency 
activity: progress which is made in public education, the re-thinking of policies, 
and the improvement of standards is intangible but extremely important. The 
changing services of private agencies, complementing in many cases the public 
program, may strengthen and fill in what seem to be inadequate services. An 
appraisal of the developments during the year must take this into account, in a 
way which is impossible in this summary. This account is complete only to the 
end of the Council year, March 31, 1951. 


The report of the Joint 
a Committee of the Senate and 
the House of Commons on 
Old Age Security was tabled in the 


House ‘on June 28, 1950. It considered 
that a universal pay as you go pro- 
gram applicable to all persons 70 years 
of age and over, based on a contribu- 
tory principle and administered by the 
Federal Government, was the most 
suitable old age security plan for 
Canada. The benefit should be a flat 
uniform amount of $40 a month, and 
eligibility should be based solely on 
age and a twenty years’ residence quali- 
fication. Although the Committee was 
in favour of the contribution principle, 
it made no specific recommendations as 
to the financing. 


In addition, the Committee recom- 
mended for the age group 65-70 years, 
assistance at the rate of $40 a month, 
subject to a means test, and admin- 
istered by the province, with the 
Federal Government sharing the cost 
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on a 50-50 basis. The residence re- 
quirement for this would be fifteen 
years. 

The Committee noted also that old 
age security does not consist solely of 
the assurance of adequate cash income. 
It pointed out the desirability of con- 
tinued employment for older workers; 
the need to encourage the provinces 
in regard to health services; and the 
further exploration of the use of the 
National Housing Act to meet the 
housing needs of the aged. 


Since the implementation of this 
report requires an amendment to the 
constitution, the Federal Government 
called a conference with the provinces 
in Ottawa last December. The con- 
ference was held under the shadow of 
an increasing defence program, and was, 
therefore, limited to two subjects—old 
age pensions and tax agreements—and 
failed to realize the hope of some of the 
provinces that wider questions of social 
security would be discussed. During the 








current sessions of their legislatures, 
the provinces have been asked to ex- 
press their opinions about the pension 
proposals and the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. At least four pro- 
vinces have agreed, but federal action 
must await further agreement. It has 
been stated that the universal pension 
could be instituted by January, 1952, 
if the provinces gave immediate ap- 
proval. 

It should be fully recognized that 
the proposed pension will not relieve 
the provinces and the local authorities 
of all responsibility for persons over 
seventy. As the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee pointed out, financial provision 
in itself is not enough: needs in regard 
to housing, employment, recreation and 
casework services will continue to be 
a provincial responsibility, and action 
in regard to them need not and must 
not be deferred until the pension ques- 
tion is settled. 

In relation to the pension proposals, 
three questions face provincial adminis- 
trators: 


(1) What are the provinces which 
now give supplementary allowances 
and medical care to pensioners, 
going to do about such assistance 
if the proposals are adopted? 


(2) What help is going to be available 
to persons over 70 to help them 
prove age and residence similar 
to the present services given by 
the provinces? 

(3) What changes in provincial ad- 
ministration will be necessary or 
desirable for the program for the 
65-70 year old group? 

Some action is_ being 
taken in regard to some 
ae han of the needs of the aged. 
The National Employment Service, 
with the help of the film “Date of 
Birth”, is trying to interest employers 
in increasing employment opportunities 


Services 
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for older persons. Ontario has amended 
its Homes for the Aged Act to facilitate 
the joint provision of homes by neigh- 
bouring municipalities. Sixteen homes 
are in the stage of planning or construc- 
tion, and it is estimated that more than 
$4,000,000 will be spent this year. In 
other provinces, but, generally speaking 
under private auspices, new institutions 
for the aged are being developed. 

In Saskatchewan the government has 
assumed responsibility for providing 
nursing homes to relieve the hospitals, 
and to stimulate private organizations 
to provide care for persons who require 
only supervised boarding care. A new 
nursing home in Saskatoon has been 
opened by the Department which now 
has four under its direct administration. 
Manitoba opened the Princess 
Elizabeth Hospital for the chronically 
ill, and several municipalities are erect- 
ing homes for the aged. British Colum- 
bia has encouraged the establishment of 
several new private hospitals for the 
chronically ill. Although these institu- 
tions will not be limited to the aged, 
they represent a determined attack 
upon the problem of caring for en- 


has 


feebled persons, including the older 
group. 

‘Ty ‘ “ N : 
Pennie The Central Mortgage and 


Housing Corporation in its 
report for 1950 states that the volume 
of house building was the same as in 


1949; the effective demand was never 


stronger, but shortages of materials 
limited the amount of building. 


Seven provinces have now passed 
legislation to take advantage of Section 
35 of the federal National Housing Act; 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
Alberta have not yet introduced such 
legislation. Newfoundland was the first 
to complete an agreement for a low- 
rental project for 140 family units; it 
is planned for persons now living in 





slum houses, and with incomes between 
$960 and $3,000 a year. The rent will 
be according to a schedule roughly 20% 
of the family income. Negotiations are 
in progress for a low-rental project in 
Saint John, New Brunswick and for a 
200 family project in Vancouver, where 
a minimum rental of $20 per month has 
been specified. Land assembly projects 
are under way in several cities in 
Ontario and another of approximately 
600 lots in St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Land assembly projects are also being 
discussed in British Columbia and in 
New Brunswick. 


Some of the provinces report con- 
siderable interest in the use of the 
National Housing Act: six municipali- 
ties in British Columbia have already 
submitted applications, while nineteen 
others show interest; in Saskatchewan, 
where the program is administered, at 
least for the time being, by a 
provincial housing committee under 
the Department of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation, negotiations with four- 
teen municipalities are in progress, and 
$2,000,000 has been earmarked by the 
provinces for agreements under the Act. 
Ontario has approved grants to Brant- 
ford and Galt for building develop- 
ments each consisting of fifty housing 
units. 


In February the Minister of Re- 
sources and Development announced 
changes in the lending provisions under 
the Act, designed to avoid the starting 
of a large number of houses which could 
not be completed. Loans are now 
limited to 80% of the lending value. 
Housing, he said, would be given 
priority second only to defence in the 
use of materials, and special considera- 
tion would be given to areas in which 
the defence program was the heaviest. 


Saskatchewan, Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba have passed legislation this 
session to institute rent control, as soon 
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as the federal control ceases (April 
30). High rents and insufficient hous- 
ing continue to be one of the most 
serious welfare problems in this coun- 
try. Vancouver states that for twenty 
years no provision through new build- 
ing has been made for the demolition 
or obsolescence of existing buildings, 
and that for this purpose alone about 
30,000 housing units are required. 


The amendment to 
the Unemployment 
Insurance Act last 
year inaugurated supplementary bene- 
fits for persons unemployed during the 
winter and who fulfilled certain other 
conditions. In the first year’s experience 


Unemployment 
Insurance 


with this amendment, a sum _ of 
$4,498,014 was paid in benefits to 
98,415 claimants. Of these, almost 
48,000 were in Quebec, 15,000 in 


Ontario and 11,700 in New Brunswick, 
the other provinces having considerably 
smaller numbers. Thirty-six thousand 
of the claimants were in logging and 
forestry, and 28,000 were labourers, the 
other classifications containing 8,000 
or less. 

Changes in the regulations were made 
to try to simplify the administration of 
the insurance program in regard to 
claims made by women who, after 
marriage, were possibly not “unem- 
ployed”, as defined by the Act. 

Some of the Advisory Committees 
have recommended extensions of the 
Act to give more complete and adequate 
coverage but no action has yet been 
taken. 


The National Reha- 


Rehabilita tiem bilitation Conference, 
of the Civilian ‘ 
Disabled postponed in May 
1950, on account of 
the Winnipeg floods, was held on 


February 1-3, 1951, in Toronto. This 
Conference was called jointly by the 








federal Ministers of Labour, National 
Health and Welfare, and Veterans 
Affairs, and was attended by about two 
hundred persons representing the federal 
and provincial governments, national 
organizations active in the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons, and individuals 
with particular competence in this field. 
In spite of the fact that the federal 
parliament was in session, the three 
federal Ministers attended the Con- 
ference, demonstrating the importance 
they attached to its sessions. 

In preparation for the Conference, 
the Research Division of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare 
prepared a “fact-book” on rehabilita- 
tion work now being done in Canada 
and elsewhere. This book may _ be 
obtained from the Denartment and is 
in itself a valuable contribution to the 
field. 

The Conference was essentially a 
technical one. From it came a number 
of recommendations, including one that 
the federal government should give 
leadership in the co-ordination of 
existing services and the stimulation of 
an over-all program. We understand 
that action on at least some of the 
recommendations is at present under 
consideration. 

Although the present defence situa- 
tion may be used as an argument to 
postpone action on some social security 
measures, this is an area in which it 
strengthens the reasons for immediate 
action. Increased demands for man- 
power emphasize the economic argu- 
ment for such rehabilitation measures 
as will facilitate the employment of 
disabled persons: here is a situation in 
which the needs of the economy and 
those of the individual go hand in 
hand, since industry requires workers, 
and so many disabled persons beg for 
the medical treatment and the training 
which will make employment possible 
for them. 
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A motion for the provision 
of allowances to incurable 
persons was again intro- 
duced in the federal parliament this 
session, the sponsor having made con- 
tinual efforts in this direction since 
1946. The increased support given to 
the motion is indicative of the trend 
of public opinion on this matter. At 
the same time, and much as we may 
want this form of social security, we 
should bear in mind the thinking of 
the Public Welfare Division at its meet- 
ing in Regina, that rehabilitation of 
the disabled should be given major 
emphasis and that the provision of 
pensions such as we now have for the 
blind, may actually hinder the develop- 
ment of a rehabilitation program unless 
the legislative provision for such pen- 
sions is closely related to the legislation 
for rehabilitation. Maintenance allow- 
ances and the costs of training, ap- 
pliances, etc., should be an integrated 
part of rehabilitation; disability pen- 
sions should be made available when 
full economic rehabilitation is imprac- 
tical. 


Disability 
Allowances 


In September, Ontario established a 
new Incapacitation Allowance for a 
limited group of people, ice., single 
persons, who were mentally or phy- 
sically incapacitated and unemployable 
and who were not living in institutions 
or with parents financially able to 
maintain them. The municipality giving 
assistance (up to $40 a month with 
an additional $10 in certain cases) 
based on a prescribed nreans test, may 
be reimbursed on a 50-50 basis by the 
province. It may also claim similar 
reimbursement for expenditure on 
prosthetic appliances or occupational 
training for one year in cases where the 
income of the incapacitated persons is 
less than $125 a month and where the 
case is referred to the Minister. 
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Newfoundland established its De- 
pendents’ Allowances early in 1950 so 
two provinces now make some special 
provision. 


Impetus has also been given 


Private s : 
Agency *© Private agencies, through 
Grants the continued provincial grants 


to the Western Rehabilitation 
Society, the organization of the Crip- 
pled Children’s Society of Manitoba, 
the development of cerebral palsy 
clinics in various centres, etc. 


The National Sick- 
ness Survey, com- 
menced in November 
1950, by the federal government in co- 
operation with the provinces, should 
provide valuable material for planning 
for a rehabilitation program and dis- 
ability allowances. Action on these ques- 
tions, however, need not be deferred 
until the results of the survey are known. 
Since the collection of the material will 
not be completed until the end of this 
year, and its compilation will take long 
months of work, it will be a consider- 
able time before the results are avail- 
able. The results should also provide 
valuable information for the much- 
needed health insurance program. 


National 
Sickness Survey 


Changes in public assist- 
ance programs have been 
slight. Increased allowances, 
because of the rising cost of living, have 
been adopted in regard to Mothers’ 
Allowances and general assistance in 
Ontario and British Columbia, and are 
being encouraged in regard to general 
assistance in Saskatchewan, where the 
province does not set a maximum, but 
suggests an appropriate scale to the 
municipalities. Individual cities, such 
as Edmonton, have also raised their 
scales. 

Mothers’ Allowance legislation in 
Ontario has been amended to reduce 
the residence requirement to one year, 


Public 
Assistance 
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to include payments to divorced per- 
sons and to foster parents in certain 
circumstances, and to allow a child to 
continue to be eligible up to the age of 
eighteen if it is considered desirable 
that he remain in school, or if he is 
mentally or physically handicapped. In 
Saskatchewan also an amendment pro- 
vides that the allowance may be con- 
tinued until the child completes Grade 
XII or becomes eighteen years of age. 


In Newfoundland, the progressive 
Act passed in 1949 has been put into 
force. 


Residence requirements for public 
assistance have been changed in two 
provinces. In Ontario, residence is now 
the place in which the person last 
resided for twelve consecutive months 
since April 1, 1948, regardless of the 
assistance he has received; if he has no 
Ontario residence, the province pays, 
unless he is to be repatriated. The legal 
obligation of the municipality of res- 
idence to reimburse the municipality 
giving assistance is clarified. The twelve 
month period to establish residence in 
the new municipality dates from the 
day on which the person commenced 
to support himself. 


The change in Saskatchewan is less 
radical. Under the Social Aid Act a 
person now gains residence by living 
365 days continually, or for several 
periods aggregating 365 days, without 
public assistance. Repatriation can only 
be arranged after referral to the Social 
Welfare Board, and not by individual 
municipalities as formerly. The Act also 
allows reciprocal agreements to be 
made with other provinces in regard to 
assistance and repatriation. 


There seems to be considerable con- 
cern about the question of desertion 
and the difficulties in collecting main- 
tenance. A new Deserted Wives and 
Children’s Maintenance Act has been 
passed in Saskatchewan, and the On- 








tario Government is studying the prob- 
lem. Newfoundland has passed an Act 
to allow reciprocal arrangements to be 
made with other provinces in the collec- 
tion of maintenance. 


After considerable delay, 
since the Joint Committee 
of the federal parliament 
reported in 1947 and 1948, the govern- 
ment introduced an Indian Bill (No. 
269) to replace the existing Indian Act. 
This Bill created so much opposition, 
within Parliament, among the Indians 
and among interested white people, 
that it was withdrawn. Very critical 
comments upon it were received by 
the Minister, and when he introduced 
a new Bill (No. 79) in the present 
session, he, in response to some of the 
criticism, called together representatives 
of the Indians to discuss the Bill after 
its first reading. Although the new Bill 
is an improvement upon the old one 
in several ways, it does not answer 
some of the criticisms raised earlier. 
The Canadian Welfare Council has 
submitted its opinions on this Bill to 
the Minister. The report of the con- 
ference with the Indians has now been 
tabled and should be invaluable in the 
future discussions on the Bill. 


Indian 
Affairs 


Improvements have certainly been 
made in the treatment of Indians in the 
last few years. This is particularly true 
in regard to health services, and 
applies also, but to a lesser extent, to 
education, housing and administration. 
It is also a very great advance to have 
the Minister consult with the Indians 
on this question. It remains to be seen 
whether their ideas will be incorporated 
into the new legislation and whether 
an Indian Act in which Canadians can 
feel justifiable pride will become law. 

British Columbia, in which, unlike 
other provinces, the administration of 
Indians is under a Commissioner, has 
set up a Committee of Inquiry in re- 
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gard to Indian Affairs to work in co- 
operation with the federal government 
to improve the services to Indians. 


One indication of the 
increasing interest of 
the federal government 
in social welfare is the 
grant to the Schools of Social Work 
which has been increased in the esti- 
mates from the $52,500 of last year to 
$100,000. The Government is to be 
commended for this move, although at 
the time of writing, the estimates have 
not been passed. 


Federal Grants 
to Schools of 
Social Work 


Unfortunately the inter- 
national situation has 
created the need for developing a civil 
defence organization throughout the 
country. On the federal level, this pro- 
gram has become the responsibility of 
the Minister of Health and Welfare, 
and in some of the provinces and 
municipalities, welfare officials have 
had this work added to their duties. 
We are pleased with this recognition 
of the importance of the welfare aspects 
of civil defence, and hope that the 
grim necessity may have some lasting 
results in the increasing strength it 
may give to the welfare departments. 


When, in April and May, 
Disaster 1950, the waters of the Red 
Relief River rose to a height greater 

than any but one on record, 
and stretched in a great lake across the 
prairie, flooding towns, villages, wide 
reaches of farm land, and a substantial 
part of Greater Winnipeg itself, citizens 
and professional social workers from 
public and private agencies created an 
organization to meet the disaster. The 
Manitoba Division of the Canadian 
Red Cross Society shared the respons- 
ibility with other community services 
which were represented in a flood con- 
trol committee, chaired by Brigadier 
Morton, General Officer Commanding, 


Civil Defence 
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Prairie Command. As the seriousness of 
this particular disaster became more 
evident, the Red Cross with the sup- 
port of representatives of local agencies, 
asked for the assistance of Miss Touzel 
of the Canadian Welfare Council in 
organizing a social service section. In 
Winnipeg and Southern Manitoba, a 
great variety of public and private 
agencies granted leave to members to 
assist in the disaster operation. The 
Red Cross social services assumed res- 
ponsibility for the provision of emerg- 
ency material aid and for referral ser- 
vice to appropriate agencies of persons 
with social or other problems. The 
emergency needs of people were met 
on the basis of this general policy 
through Red Cross auspices. Directors 
of other funds assumed responsibility 


for replacement of furnishings and 

furniture and for capital losses. 
Canadians have fortunately had 

comparatively little experience with 


disasters of this nature: the lessons 
from this one may prove useful in 
planning for civilian defence. 


During the year the pro- 
gress of the federal Pen- 
itentiaries Branch has been steady, 
rather than spectacular. Arrangements 
have been made with Newfoundland 
for the care of federal prisoners in the 
provincial institution, at federal ex- 
pense. Improved vocational and educa- 
tional training has continued, as also 
have the in-service training courses 
provided for employees of different 
types. Very extensive developments have 
taken place in the physical training and 
recreational programs, a new and very 
significant step for our penitentiaries. 


Corrections 


In British Columbia a “closed Bors- , 


tal” has been established for young 
offenders in Oakalla Provincial Jail; 
advisory committees to the Boys and 
Girls Industrial Schools have been 
established and surveys made with a 
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view to overhauling the total program 
of treatment and post-discharge care. 
The provincial probation services for 
young and adult offenders have been 
strengthened. 


Alberta is planning a new institution 
at Bowden to care for first offenders 
and others considered “reformable”. 
This institution is being brought under 
the Prisons and Reformatories Act. 


In Saskatchewan the new Corrections 
Act came into force (except for a few 
sections) in October, 1950. It estab- 
lishes a Youth Guidance Authority, 
which consists of the Chief Juvenile 
Probation Officer, the Director of Cor- 
rections, the Superintendent of the Boys 
School and a psychatrist, and which is 
responsible for the supervision of the 
treatment in the School, and has power 
to release or discharge, and to deal with 
breaches of probation. A similar Adult 
Guidance Authority is provided for, 
but cannot become effective until a 
federal enabling act is passed. Proba- 
tion and parole officers of the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare are to supply 
services to the courts, although this is 
limited by the shortage of personnel for 
the time being. The juvenile court is 
now composed of two divisions: the 
adjudication division under a judge, 
which determines whether the juvenile 
has committed a delinquency, and the 
disposition division which consists of 
the Youth Guidance Authority and a 
magistrate, and which determines the 
treatment of the delinquent. The new 
Boys School built on a modified cottage 
plan, was opened in October. A 
women’s division has been established 
within the Corrections Branch to co- 
ordinate the work with juvenile and 
adult female offenders, both within 
and outside the institutions. 


In Quebec, Youth Protection Schools 


have replaced the Juvenile Reform 
Schools. When a child under eighteen 





years of age is in need of protection, a 
magistrate may place him under super- 
vision by any person, social agency or 
institution, or take any other decision 
in the interests of the child. He may 
not commit children under six years 
to the Youth Protection Schools. The 
magistrate must forward to the Min- 
ister a report of the social inquiry and 
his reasons for his decision. The cost 
of maintenance in the Protection 
School or in a welfare institution is 
shared equally by the province and by 
the municipality in which the child has 
lived for six consecutive months before 
placement, or is borne entirely by the 
province if the child has no municipal 
residence. The Youth Protection School 
is to be inspected annually, to conform 
with regulations regarding administra- 
tion, and to be supervised in regard to 
its program of study, by the Council of 
Education. 

Quebec also provided for the estab- 
lishment of Social Welfare Courts, in 
August 1950, which are now function- 
ing in four centres. These courts, 
replacing Juvenile Courts, may be 
established in any area with a popula- 
tion over 50,000, and are given jurisdic- 
tion over all juvenile delinquents (as 
in the Federal Act), the protection of 
children under the Youth Protection 
Schools Act, adoption, infringement of 
municipal by-laws by children under 
eighteen years, the confinement and 
discharge of insane persons, etc. The 
judge is to act as “moderator”, upon 
request, in disputes between husbands 
and wives or parents and children, and 
advise all persons seeking his help in 
regard to the protection and treatment 
of delinquent, neglected and unhappy 
children. 

Newfoundland has announced its in- 
tention of changing the Juvenile Court 
in St. John’s into a Family Court; 
Alberta has also decided to set up such 


courts; while various local commun- 
ities are investigating this possibility. 
New Brunswick is on the point of set- 
ting up the fourth Juvenile Court in 
the province. 


In Nova Scotia the Children’s 
Protection Act has _ been 
amended and_ consolidated. 
The Act makes a change in the pro- 
vincial grants, and provides for: 


Child 
Welfare 


1) a grant of a maximum of $2,000 to 
any society based on grading 

2) 25% of the amount obtained from 
voluntary funds 


3) 25% of the amount received from 
municipalities exclusive of mainten- 
ance paid for wards, and 


4) a grant of at least $1,000, computed 
on the basis of one cent per capita 
of population in the more densely 
populated areas and two cents in 
the remainder. 


The municipality contributes to the 
maintenance of a ward up to $208 a 
year in a foster home and $260 in an 
institution, while the province pays an 
additional amount up to $156 a year, 
and the municipality’s share as well if 
there is no municipal residence. The 
Minister may suspend payment if he 
considers the care given is inadequate. 
Child-caring institutions must be 
licensed in order to receive a govern- 
ment grant, and foster homes for 
children under fourteen years of age 
must all be licensed. A new Children of 
Unmarried Parents Act has also been 
passed. The primary purpose of this act 
is to provide for the maintenance of a 
child born out of wedlock and to 
secure affiliation preceedings on behalf 


of the child. 
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Prince Edward Island has revised 
both the Adoption Act and_ the 
Children’s Protection Act. The Adop- 
tion Act provides for a _ probation 
period of six months, and requires a 








complete report from the supervising 
agency. The Protection Act provides 
for child welfare agencies, rather than 
Children’s Aid Societies, and unlike the 
legislation in other provinces, provides 
that in every case where the child is 
committed by the court to an agency 
or to the Director, the case shall be 
reviewed by the court at the end of 
twelve montlis. It makes no provision 
for maintenance. 


In Manitoba agreements in regard 
to provincial grants to Children’s Aid 
Societies have been made for the next 
three years. 


Ontario has reduced its adoption 
probation period from two to one year 
and has also amended the Children’s 
Protection Act to place on the munic- 
ipality of residence the costs (with a 
25% provincial reimbursement) of 
hospital care for temporary wards. 
Ontario has also raised from six to 
seven years the upper limit for child- 
ren attending day nurseries for whom 
the provincial subsidy can be claimed; 
while the City of Toronto sponsors 
three private nurseries (in addition to 
the public ones), a move _ which 
involves the assumption by the city, 
with 50% provincial reimbursement, 
of the operating expenditure. This city 
is urging the province to increase the 
percentage which the province pays to 
the municipality towards the mainten- 
ance of wards. 


Saskatchewan has 
made some _ changes 
this year. It has begun 
a decentralized program, with the first 
two regional offices at Saskatoon and 
Regina, to be extended throughout the 
province as funds and personnel are 
available. It has abolished the distinc- 
tion between child welfare and social 
welfare officers, and now classifies these 
as welfare workers. This is part of a 
plan to work towards generalized case- 


Provincial 
Administration 
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loads. In the face of the shortage of 
social workers, it is recruiting persons 
eligible for admission to Schools of 
Social Work, and planning to send 
them, after at least one year in the 
department, to take training on half 
salary. 

An administrative survey of the 
Department is at present being con- 
ducted by the provincial Budget 
Bureau, and assistance has been given 
by a consultant from the American 
Public Welfare Association. 


Newfoundland has been faced with 
the problem of developing a public 
welfare department and program from 
very small beginnings to a considerable 
administrative organization with heavy 
responsibility. In order to do this it has 
held two in-service training courses for 
its recruits who, outside the city of St. 
John’s, and, except in two instances, 
are working individually in a geographic 
area, and taking the responsibility 
locally for the entire program. One of 
the innovations this year has been a 
public education program, to inform 
the whole population of what the de- 
partment is trying to do, through a 
weekly radio broadcast given by the 
Deputy Minister, and financed by the 
government. A further step is the pub- 
lication of informational pamphlets, the 
first of which was on adoption. 

Attention should also be drawn to 
the Report on the Reorganization of 
the Provincial Municipal Relations in 
Nova Scotia. This report recommends 
the division of the province into nine 
areas for local administration, and is 
illustrative of a trend to rethink the 
administrative and financial problems 
of the smallest units of government. 
This same trend is demonstrated by 
the recommendations of cities, such as 
Toronto, and of associations of munic- 
ipalities and of municipal officers, 
asking for a change in the responsibility 





now given to the municipalities, or for 
greater financial help from the prov- 
inces to the local authorities to enable 
them to carry more adequately the 
responsibilities they now have. In some 
of the statements, discussion of the 
costs of increasing health and welfare 
services has a prominent place. 


The Federal Government 
is now putting into effect 
the legislation which ex- 
empts from sales tax certain charitable 
institutions. At the same time, the 
shortage of materials, and the permit 
system established for steel will have 
a decided effect on new institutional 
and agency buildings. 


Sales Tax 
Exemptions 


Donald G. McCullough, has left his 
position as supervisor of the Youth 
Employment Centre in the Toronto 
office of the National Employment 
Service, to take the post of Associate 
Secretary of the John Howard Society 
in Alberta. 


Dorothy Aikin, assistant professor 
of social work and general supervisor of 
field work at the School of Social Work, 
McGill University, is leaving there to 
join the faculty of the School of Social 
Service Administration of the Univers- 
ity of Chicago where she will teach 
social casework. 
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In another field the Federal 


. Government has agreed to 
for D.P.’s P28Y hospital expenses for 


displaced persons during 
the first year of their life in Canada. 


Mental Developments in mental 
Health health programs are closely 
Programs related to welfare. British 


Columbia proudly boasts of 
the new Crease Clinic of Psychological 
Medicine. New Brunswick has ap- 
pointed a Director of Mental Health 
and has already opened two Mental 
Health Clinics. Ontario has built a 
new Mental Hospital at Smiths Falls 
and is planning a preventive vrogram 
in regard to mental health. 


PEOPLE 


Father Guillemette, director of the 
School of Social Work, University of 
Montreal, who for the past ten years 
has also been director of the Conseil 
des Oeuvres, Montreal, retired on May 
1 from the latter post. He is being 
succeeded by Father L.-P. Latulippe 
who has been with the Council since 
1948. Father Guillemette will devote 
all his time to the direction of the 
School. 


The Children’s Aid Society of 
Eastern Manitoba suffered a severe loss 
with the recent death of William 
Raymond. Mr. Raymond had been 








secretary-treasurer to the society for 
the past 13 years. In addition he was 
president of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, a member of the executive of 
l’Association d’Education since 1926 
and a member of the St. Boniface 
council of the Knights of Columbus. 


Dr. E. Ewen Cameron, director of 
the Allan Memorial Institute, Montreal, 
has been named president-elect of the 
American Psychiatric Association and 
will take office a year from now. 


Dr. J. Roby Kidd has been ap- 
pointed director of the Canadian Assoc- 
iation for Adult Education to succeed 
Dr. E. A. Corbett who has been 
director since the association was 
founded in 1936. Dr. Kidd has been 
associate director for the past four 
years, as well as secretary of the Joint 
Planning Commission, a central clear- 
ing house for more than _ seventy 
national organizations and government 
departments concerned with education 
and leisure time interests for adults. 


Dr. Corbett has been elected Hon- 
orary Chairman of the Executive of 
the Association. As well, he is taking 
on a dual responsibility for the United 
Nations Association this coming fall; he 
will act as executive director of the 
Toronto branch and as regional organ- 
izer in Ontario. 


The Canadian delegation to the fourth 
assembly of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, Geneva, Switzerland was headed 
by Dr. E. A. McCusker, M.P. for 
Regina and parliamentary assistant to 
the minister of National Health and 
Welfare. Alternate delegates were Dr. 
Pierre Gauthier, M.P. for Portneuf 
and Dr. F. D. Mott, deputy minister 
of public health for Saskatchewan. Dr. 
J. B. Bundock, a member of the De- 
partment of National Health and 
Welfare’s medical staff at the Hague 
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and a representative of the Department 
of External Affairs acted as technical 
advisor. 


Social work in Manitoba lost one of 
its outstanding personalities recently 
with the death of James Charles 
Hawkins, superintendent of the 
Knowles School for Boys, Winnipeg. 
Mr. Hawkins has been superintendent 
of the school since 1931 and in this 
post gave guidance and understanding 
to scores of boys who had been defeated 
by the problems of social living. 


Succeeding Mr. Hawkins is Dan H. 
Young, who has been acting superin- 
tendent at the school since 1949. Prior 
to this, Mr. Young was administrative 
officer and chief probation officer at the 
Winnipeg Juvenile and Family Court, 
social welfare director at the Montreal 
Boys’ Farm and Training School and 
executive director of the Saskatoon 
Community Chest and Welfare Coun- 
cil. Mr. Young is vice-president of the 
Manitoba Branch of the Canadian 
Association of Social Workers. 


Rene Lalonde has been appointed 
Executive Director of the Children’s 
Aid Society of Eastern Manitoba. He is 
a graduate of the School of Social 
Work, University of Montreal, and has 
been a caseworker with the Society for 
the past three years. 


The first award of the Mental 
Hygiene Institute of Montreal, to the 
Canadian making the most outstanding 
contribution to mental health, was 
recently presented to Dr. Clarence M. 
Hincks, general director of the Can- 
adian Mental Health Association 
(formerly the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene) . 


Dr. Hincks received $1,000, a sum 
that will be donated for this new award 
every three years by an anonymous 
Montreal citizen. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOSTER HOME CARE—Lorene Stubbins. 
A discussion of foster home finding. 
Published by the Canadian Welfare Council. 15 cents 


SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN—Nina Ridenour, 
in collaboration with Isabel Johnson. 
Published by the National Mental Health Foundation Inc. in 
association with the New York Committee on Mental Hygiene 
of the State Charities Aid Association. 
Distributed by the Canadian Welfare Council. 25 cents 


WHEN CHILDREN ASK ABOUT SEX—The Staff of the Child 
Study Association of America. 

Published by the National Association for Mental Health Inc. 

Distributed by the Canadian Welfare Council. 15 cents 


PUBLICITY KIT FOR CHILD WELFARE AGENCIES— 
A supplement to the Publicity Kit distributed in 1948. 
Mimeographed. $1.00 


TOYS CHILDREN LIKE—E. R. McEwen, Recreation Division, 
Canadian Welfare Council. 
A series of six newspaper articles and charts outlining the play 
needs of youngsters from one to ten and indicating how they 
might be met at the various age levels. 
Mimeographed. 35 cents 


CHILDREN NEED A PLACE TO PLAY—HE. R. McEwen, 
Recreation Division, Canadian Welfare Council. 
Press articles and diagrams suggesting to parents how they can 
develop home playgrounds for children. Diagrams illustrate how 
equipment can be easily and inexpensively made. 
Mimeographed. 35 cents 


CANADIAN SOCIAL WORK—R. E. G. Davis, Executive Director, 
Canadian Welfare Council. 
A thorough survey of the history and progress to date of 
Canadian social welfare programs, public and private, with 
accompanying bibliography. 
Reprinted from the Social Work Year Book 1951 15 cents 
PUBLIC-PRIVATE, RELATIONSHIPS IN CHILD WELFARE— 
A new offer of a combination of two pamphlets, the first a 
statement of principles of public-private relationships in the 
children’s field prepared by a national committee in the Child 
Welfare Division, the second a report of regional workshops - 
dealing with the same question. 
Mimeographed. 25 cents 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
245 Cooper St., Ottawa 








MUNICIPAL WELFARE 
WORKER 


Position now open in expand- 
ing programme FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL TOWN OF 28,000 
POPULATION. 
commensurate with qualifica- 


Salary 


tions and experience: car 
allowance: pension scheme in 
force: membership in Civic 
Employees Union provided. 


Apply to: 
TOWN CLERK 
Gace Bay, Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia 


a 
§ 
a 


CENSUS TAKER 


a Mr. R. J. Davy is one of 18,000 enumerators 

who will call at homes of all Canadians — 
includi ours—starting June Ist. 

g His job is to get the facts which Canadians 
n for successful management of their 

g private business or public affairs. It is of 
practical benefit to you and your community. 

Hl Your enumerator (man or woman) will y 
carry an identification card. Information 
you give is kept in strictest confidence, S 
and can be used only for census statistics. 

It cannot, by law, be revealed to anyone 

4 for any p , even to other Government q 
SS. Please be ready with quick 

a and accurate information when your census q 
taker calls. 

a. 2. 4 

cts) DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 

Teka Fy Department of Trade and Commerce 

» waa + Ottawa, Canada 51X-1 


Members Wanted 


The Canadian Welfare Council 


245 Cooper Street 
OTTAWA, ONT. 


Individual Membership $3.00 a year 


Includes subscription to Canadian Welfare 





Thirty-Second 


Annual Meeting 


of the 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
JUNE 14, 1952 


Thixteenth Canadian Conference 
on Social Work 


JUNE 15 - 21, 1952 


Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City 
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